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upward, and while precedence to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to through- 
out the work, no effort has been spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm in the 
study of Natural Science. It is singularly simple, ny and at the same time 
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rate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, entertaming text-book in Natural 
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School Book Publishers, 
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ANOTHER NEW DEPARTURE. A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
ARITHME1IC, PREPARED in accord with ADVANCED THOUGAT 
in “ How and What to Teach,” by H. H. Belfield, Director of Manual Training School, 
formerly teacher in North Chicago High School and Principal in Public Schools. 

THE REVISED ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC AND THE 
YEW MODEL ARITHMETIC, ARRANGED WITH GREAT CARE 
4ND SKILL, Works worthy of being seen and selected by teachers, who want, 
and know, the best Arithmetics. Sent for examination, postpaid, Elementary for 
lifty cents, New Model for sixty-five cents 

THE SEASON, the coming Of flowers, the true Object Lessons in the study 
of Botany, suggest the propriety of examining ABBIE G. HALL’S BOTAN Y. 
The work will awaken interest and enthusiasm, WHICH MEANS SUCCESS. 

It will soon be time for the pupils to commence to plant their gardens, and learn, 
& the plants grow and.flowers blossom, aided by the instructions in this valuable and 
practical work. 

BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, iv colors, 
tave a charm for the young pupils, and when combined with interesting stories, 
tever failto INSPIRE NEW LIFE ina reading class. 

No teacher will ever regret that he tried the MODEL FIRST, SECOND 
and THIRD READERS, newly illustrated in new binding. Things of beauty. 
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First Reader, 
Second Reader, xO cents 
Third Reader, SO cents, 

The SIMPLICITY and BEA UTY of the illustrations of BOY DEN’S 
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Priate matter, acquired by several years of remarkable success in teaching will 
JUSTIFY a TRIAL. An approval follows a trial. Price by mail, twenty cents. 
" Nothing need be said of the ARITHMETIC READER. It has thousands 

friends among those who have used it. Price by mail, for examination, Twenty 
ate, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane St, N.Y. 
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forwarded of 


Quincy Pratice Paper 


will receive immediate attention by the above 
house. 

What is QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER ? The 
name “Quincy” teils where it was first 
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A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
special ruled Spelling Tablets are also manufac- 
tured by the 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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(UR readers will learn with sorrow that the Rev. 

R. H. Quick has passed away. Although not 
personally known to American teachers, yet through 
his ‘‘ Educational Reformers ” many have learned to 
know his spirit and talents. Mr. Quick was aCani- 
bridge graduate and an assistant at Harrow. An 
incident is told of his difficulty in securing a pub- 
lisher of his book. He offered his manuscript to his 
friend Alexander Macmillan who refused to look at 
it, and when Mr. Quick offered to pay the expense 
of publication Mr. Macmillan said: ‘* No; the author 
is never satisfied when his book does not pay.” Mr. 
Longmans published five hundred copies, but when 
he had sold a hundred the sale stopped and 
even though the price was reduced it went out of 
print. The publishers of this country took hold of 
it, and for several years English teachers were 
obliged to get their copies from America. Finally, 
the book gained such a firm hold, that last year it 
was reprinted in England, and is used as a text- 
book in their training colleges, but he never has 
realized’a large sum from its sale. As a man, Mr. 
Quick was genial and popular; as a lecturer he was 
convincing, and as an educationalist he relied more 
upon tested results than on a priori conclusions. 
Although an enthusiast in educational history he 
was not much in favor of psychological conclusions. 


FROM a letter just read it appears that the writer, 

a gentleman of excellent educational standing in 
the East, is an applicant for a position at the extreme 
West and that one of the conditions imposed upon 
him is that ‘“‘he shall pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion.” He asks if this is not an outrageous condi- 
tion after being a quarter of a century ‘‘in good 
regular standing.” He seems just now to have 
found out that this plan is in operation; he might 
have read it in THE JoURNAL years ago, and our 
urgent requests and arguments that the teachers 
should do something about it; the probability is 
that he did read it; and it is farther probable that 
as it did not then touch him he cared nothing for 
all that was said. Now he sees it. 

It would be in keeping with the rude affair we 
call ‘‘ our system of schools” with so much pride, 
to ‘‘examine*’ Supt. Dickinson, Commissioner 
Harris, or Col. Parker if they wanted to undertake 
educstional work on the Pacific coast. The formality 
of an ‘‘ examination,” as preceding an appointment, 
is so ground into the minds of most teachers that 
they submit to it without a murmur; they have 
been brought up on examinations. The writer of 
the letter referred to has probably had firm faith 
in examinations, and when THE JOURNAL has cried 
out, ‘‘ Down with examinations,” he bas shaken his 
head fearing that the main pillar of the educational 
edifice was attacked. Now he sees that the idea is 
a good one. 


HE “examination” element has been necesary 
in the past, but it isnot looked upon with the ex- 
treme confidence it once was—here at the East; at 
the West it is regarded as a sine qua.non; no exami- 
vation, no appointment. It reminds one of an oc- 
currence on a certain railroad in New Jersey; the 
command to ‘‘show your ticket ” was posted con- 
spicuously and men were employed at every turn 
to enforce the command. One dark night one of 
the cars left the track and went into a river; and 
then turned over onitsside. Lanterns were brought, 


™46|a window was seen toopenand a poor draggled man 


to crawl out and wadeashore; the crowd welcomed 
him, but the conductor sternly commanded: ‘‘Show 


your ticket, sir.” 


Is it supposed that Supt. Balliet was ‘‘ examined ” 
when invited to Springfield? That Prof. Brooks was 
‘*examined ” to see if he would do for the Philadel- 
phia position?” Nonsense. Solomon might have 
written, ‘* There is a time toexamine and there is a 
time to leave examinations alone,” and he would 
have said a wiser thing than he has said in two or 
three places at least. 


ee 


LF*t us get done with our worship of the exami- 

nation fetich. + As has been said, let a teacher 
enter the third grade rank and receive a certificate to 
that effect ; let him pass on to the second, the first,and 
get bis diploma—and then let every state recognize 
these. Towards this end let every teacher give his 
time and influence. Instead of spending the time 
of the State Association over ‘‘ school government,” 
“ Parsing vs, Grammar ” and othersubjects suitable 
for normal classes and such only, let them take up 
this large subject and do some work on it that will 
bring about a greatly needed reform. 

There should be uniformity in the qualifications 
of teachers in the schools in all the states. For this, 
purpose there should be a congress of the state su- 
perintendents every year in Washington. They 
should settle upon a uniform list of questions for the 
third, second, first, and diploma grade, and agree to 
recognize these when borne by traveling teachers, 
and consider them good without farther examina- 
tion of the teacher. 

Who is to blame that things arein the imperfect 





and unsatisfactory state described by our corres- 


pondent? The teachers themselves. They will meet a 
thousand strong in their states year after year and not 
laLor for a reform of this matter. They will meet 
and pass resolutions about grammar and arithmetic, 
which have no value whatever; but the perplexity 
and annoyance that come from examination by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry are entirely unremedied. 

There must be examination, but there is no reason 
why the teacher should be examined again and 
again, more than the doctor or the minister. 


eer 


“TEACHERS ought not to complain of small pay; 

the greatest benefactors of the world have been 
poor in pocket if not in spirit. The impecuniosity 
of Socrates is a matter of common history, and our 
Savior had not where to lay his head. In recent 
years we have the example of John Wesley who 
lived, some years, on twenty-eight pounds, and 
gave away all the rest of his income. Instances 
without number could be- cited, showing that the 
most successful workers in this world have had lit- 
tle of this world’s goods. It has almost seemed as 
though in the church, that poverty and piety went 
hand in hand. A certain amount of tribulation is 
necessary to thedevelupment of character. Let not 
teachers complain; they are engaged in the noblest 
calling in the world, and if they do not get as much 
gold and greenbacks as more selfish workers they 
can console themselves over the fact that the good 
they do is not buried in their coffins. Of course it 
is more comfortable to have an ample income, per- 
manently guaranteed; but this blessing is often a 
curse in disguise. What seems to be a good, proves 
to be an evil. Few can stand prosperity, therefore 
few have it. It is a good thing for educational 
progress that the majority of teachers are poor, and 
remain in one place but a few years. It is the very 
unrestlessness of the sea that keeps-it pure, and it 
is because to be a teacher requires constant dili- 
gence that so much good is to-day coming from our 
schools. 


—___—_—_—_ +8 Goo — 


XOVERNOR RICHARDSON, of South Carolina, 
believes that there is no reason why women 
called upon to earn their own bread by their own 
labor should be confined to the school-room. 
‘* Their remarkable aptitude for teaching is simply 
an indication of what they can do, and have done, 
and will do, in other departments suited to their 
sex.” He thinks that our public school should en- 
large its courses of study, so-as to fit young women 
to do whatever their hands findto do. As it now is 
the training they get prepares them for thinking, 
not doing, but since the pay for pure thinking is 
rather low, they should be prepared to add to this 
qualification the practical aid the skilful use of the 
senses will bring. 


+eOer _ 


[* everything that is natural is right, and wrong 

is a perversion of nature, why is it that most 
children like to smash windows, and do all sorts of 
‘‘unnatural ” things? The Spectator, Eogland,thinks 
that mischief in boys and girls is ‘“‘due to a wish 
for that satisfaction which 1s derived by getting a 
maximum of result from a minimum of effort.” 
This is rather far fetched. Mischief is the result of 
misdirected activity. Let a child be properly edu- 
cated and it will dono mischief. The kindergarten 
schools have no trouble with bad boys and girls if 
they are taken early in hfe. It is not mischief fora 
baby to throw things around without regard to their 
fragility or value. It simply doesn’t understand 
values. A young child doesn't know that it burts a 
cat to stick pins into its back or pinch its ears. Ex- 
perience teaches as nothingelse can. Mischief is 





misdirected good. 
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THE TEACHER'S POWER IS A MORAL 
POWER. 





So much effort is made to acquire the facts re- 
quired to obtain the certificate of fitness for teach- 
ing that the teacher is very apt to consider the 
knowledge he possesses as the great thing; he may 
even go ro far as to consider it the greatest thing. 
But a little consideration will show that this is a 
mistake. In a college, for example, the student 
stands befure men who have made great attain- 
ments in knowledge, but these men have been selev- 
ted because they could employ that knowledge to 
occasion industry, activity, research, and thought- 
fulness on the part of others; it is not alone knowl- 
edge itself that the professor possesses, but the 
ability to use that knowledge to occasion a state or 
condition of mindin others. This is a moral power 
because it is directed for moral purposes. 

The real teacher uses the knowledge he possesses 
but slightly; he uses his knowledge of the human 
being before him fur the most; and he uses this to 
promote the welfare of that being; he aims at be- 
neficent ends all the time. His work is there- 


’ fore plainly a moral work, and to perform it de- 


mands the exercise of moral power. Of two teach- 
ers he is the greatest who makes his teaching the 
exercise of moral power. Some make teaching a 
very mechanical trade, almost following in the 
steps of the carpenter or theshoemaker. They have 
acquired, for example, the fact that the distance of 
thesun from the earth is ninety-two millions of miles; 
they place that fact in words before the pupil and 
require him to utter the words thatstate it. This is 
the very lowest order of teaching; it deserves con- 
demnation because there is no putting forth of 
moral power by the teacher. It deserves condemna- 
tion on the pupil's side because it does not result in 
the education for which he presents himself before 
the teacher. 

Thomas Arnold has somewhere said, ‘‘It is not 
learning or genius that makes the truly effective 
man, but moral thoughtfulness.” By this is meant 
that his aim, his course of thought, must be for 
moral purposes. Two men do the same kind of 
work, for example. One lays up the money received, 
the other expends it for the support of his family. 
The latter man isa more moral being, and it will 
be plainly apparent in the manner and life of each 
in the course of years. Again, let two men do the 
same work, one with a moral thoughtfulness, and the 
other with simply an inteliectual thoughtfulness 
and the former will be the superior workman; he 
will be more ‘‘truly effective,” will attain larger 
results, and will be more uniformly successful. 

The work done in the school-room must be con- 
sidered as a moral work; a bad man may do a part 
of it, but only a part; the best part will be beyond 
him. Insome way a young person must compre- 
hend that he is to work in accordance with the laws 
of the world in which he lives; he hasthe tendency 
so to do when he starts out; he has faith in his 
parents and does what they command. He ac- 
knowledges an invisible Father and at first he 
obeys his Jaws. From various causes he departs from 
this obedience. Now what we mean by moral char. 
acter is a disposition to obey the laws of this world ; 
this it is ‘‘to receive the kingdom of God.” The 
good teacher cultivates the disposition we have to 
obey God’s laws; in theological language, he aids 
the pupil to enter the kingdom of God. The good 
teacher then is a builder (so to speak) of a moral 
character in the pupil. 

Some suppose that the builder of moral character 
must be one who causes learning of the Bible, one 
who delivers homilies on sin;. but this is to mistake 
the meaning of moral character and the office of 
teaching. It has been noticed that in the same fam- 
ily one child at an early age has formed a moral 
character—he is truthful, obedient, and conscien- 
tious; another child, apparently under the same in- 
fluence is deceitful and disobedient. In what do 
they differ? This is important to know. One recog- 
nizes authority; the other does not. Just how this 
determination to recognize authority takes posses- 


words; it seems to enter from two eources, (1) an in- 
herited tendency, and (2) from observation that it is 
best. 

Now in the school-room the whole force of the 
teacher should be directed to show the well being of 
those who obey authority—not his authority how- 
ever; this is often done and over-done and defeats 
itself. Take grammar, forexample; the pupil learns 
it is well when the verb agrees with its subject; 
in poetry when the accent is the same in each 
verse; in rhetoric, when the figure is consistent; in 
arithmetic, when the position of the decimal point 
shows the denomination correctly. But this must 
not be a conclusion in words, it must be something 
that is felt. This is the difference between the true 
teacher and the lesson-hearer. The true teacher 
must feel that he has in his employ an array of 
forces to cause the upspringing of desires to recog- 
nize autbority ; mark that he has forces at his com- 
mand for building up character, not that he knows 
a dozen or a hundred facts more than his pupils. 
The conclusion of the whole matter, according to the 
wise king, is such a recognition of the great Author. 
ity that his commandments are obeyed; and the 
true teacher may consider at the end of a year of 
work that he has done well if his pupils go forth 
with a higher reverence for authority of all kinds, 
and a greater readiness to obey the behests those 
authorities impart. 
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A CORRESPONDENT asks how the small rural schools 
can be reconstructed. The only way possible is 
to regenerate the people. In many country schools, 
even now, teachers are changed twice a year, a 
man in the winter and a woman in the summer, 
and the people are not very particular who the 
man or woman is. They have low idealsas to 
home life, and how can they be expected to have 
high ideals as to school life? In the villages, schools 
are usually better than in the country, because ideals 
are better. But our correspondent asks how are the 
people to be educated? Notby lecturing, but by ob- 
ject lessons. Let a country school teacher set herself 
earnestly to work at doi-g something that the people 
will see and appreciate. Put good curtains at the 
windows, and flowers in good vases on the desk; 
get a little paint and brighten up a few places; 
make attractive charts and maps; get a wash basin, 
and combs and brushes; somehow get clean faces 
and hands; preach the gospel of order by putting 
things in order; get co-operation and helpfulness 
from one or two families—do these things, and a 
good part of the work will be done. Of course this 
takes time, energy, and a little morey, but it pays. 





A TEACHER should be broader than his work. He 
cannot be a man among men unless he is. What 
ever his hand finds tu do, he should do, whether it 
be in politics, literature, church, or business. A 
successful teacher in central New York is a part- 
ner in a hardware store and nobody complains. 
His business doesn’t affect his school work. The 
confidential advisor of Gov. Hill, of New York, is 
said to be a school-master. A notable instance of 
a& man broader than his profession has just died— 
Dr. Crosby—a man who was as much respected by 
politicians as he was feared by suloon-keepers, but a 
man withal who was pastor of a large church, for- 
merly professor in the University and for many 
years its chancellor. He was independent. He did 
not fear man, or the devil, and the Jndependent says 
he did not fear hisown bretbren in the church. He 
knew that his duty did not end when he came down 
the pulpit stairs or came out of his study. He 
fought the world, the flesh, and the Evil One with as 
much courage as a mailed knight of the middle 
ages. No one doubted his perfect honesty and no 
one failed to realize his thorough kindness of heart. 
He was not a self-seeker or a lover-of applause, but 
a downright and upright conscientious Christian, 
broader than his pulpit, and better than his creed. 
Why cannot teachers learn from such a man’s life? 
The memory of any man or woman will live who is 
broader than the calling followed, if the work is 





sion of the mind it is not easy to explain in few 


done from the convictions of the inmost soul. 


April 14, [8g1, 
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‘WALTER BesantT’s industrial scheme, which he called 
** An Impossible Story,” seems to he a probable one after 
all, The firm of Ferris Bros., Newark, N. J., have ry. 
cently built a factory in which are employed 330 Young 
women, who assist in the making of corsets. For the 
employees’ comfort, bath rooms. finished in oak, and wey 
supplied with hot and cold water, toilet soap, and plenty 
of towels have been provided. Each girl is allowed hai; 
an hour in which to bathe. The firm evidently belieye, 
that cleanliness is next to Godliness, and take this means 
of developing physical perfection, and of Promoting 
spiritual growth at the same time. There is also a we} 
furnished kitchen in charge of a competent cook, ang 
the firm furnish tea, milk, and sugar free of Charge, 
Three times a week oatmeal is furnished at the cam, 
cost, and soup may be had for three cents a bowl. The 
main floor of the building is furnished with a piano, 
which may be used daily. Here some girls while away 
the noon hour with song and dance, while others repair 
to the reading room, which is as well supplied with 
wholesome matter as any of the public reading rooms 
are. For all these attractions to the working girl, the 
public should be grateful. It seems, however, that a 
few more benefits might be added at a very small cost, 
There might be educational clesses three nights weekly, 
for which a small fee could be charged—enough to pay 
the instructors. Then an occasional lecture, or.a musi- 
cal and literary program by the employees themselves, 
or by outside talent, would complete a satisfactory con- 
dition of the working girl's life. 





THE senior editor in a letter from Tampa, Fla., writes, 
‘I met here Mr. V. E. Orr, the publisher of the Florida 
School Journal also, of the Georgia School Journal. tHe 
is a graduate of Amherst college, genial, full of business 
activity, and making many friends because of his 
friendly attitude; he is large-hearted enough to have 
good words for other educational jcurnals; though rot 
yet successful financially he has the make-up of one who 
will be. Five days spent at the Plant House will be 
remembered,” 





THE academic course of the Chicago manual training 
school is the same as an English high school, with Latin 
and French elective instead of English literature. In 
addition the pupils study and practice drawing five 
hours a week, and shop-work ten hours a week, not f.r 
the purpose of making tradesmen in shop-work, but 
men, fitted to do the hard thinking and practical busi- 
ness of life. 





Gov. RICHARDSON, in his recent message to the South 
Carolina legislature, says that it is an historic fact that 
‘‘improvenent in the methods of education come from 
the enthusiasm and scholarship nurtured at great seats of 
learning. The university is the tap-root of popular edu- 
cation. Not to cite European histcry in proof of this, 
we find an example nearer home in the splendid impetus 
given to secondary and primary education in Virginia, 
through the work and influence of its great and nobly- 
endowed university.” That is, the governor claims that 
educational uplifting comes from forces above, and not 
from below. 





IN advocating reform in education it roust be remeu- 
bered that it will be found in separating the branches of 
study early, with reference to the ends they ultimately 
are to reach. 





PHYSICIANS and others interested in sanitary and 
hygienic reform have dcne a good deal of good by re- 
monstrating against over-burdened courses of study, 
and gaining time for healthful exercises by diminishing 
mere memory exercises. 





A PHILADELPHIA paper says; ‘“‘We fear that Dr. 
Brooks’ election will be a profuund grief to principals 
and teachers who think our schools are good enough as 
they are.” This fear is weli grounded. 





Wuart shall be done to help the large class who have 
tne ability, but not the opportunity of higher «ducation: 
In New York the answer is: ‘‘University Extension of 
the Board of Regents.” 





THE man who could run an educational paper to suit 
everybody went to heaven long ago. This does not pre- 
vent the usual spring crop of local papers that Hourish 
during the institute season, and then wither away. 
Time and money are lost, and many times the bealth of 
the editor ; and the subscribers often lose the subscription 
price. 
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CENTRALIZED POWER IN PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon, Author of “ The Coming 
School,” etc. 

Bertha Lange, author of “ Higher Education of 
Women” (International Series, Appleton), makes a 
cogent argument for ethical training in the schools as 
freed from prescribed dogmas and definitions, even from 
the concessions of opinion, and made purely inspira- 
tional, depending on, flowing from, and characterized 
py the individuality of teachers. I shall introauce my 
subject by quoting the following from her book: * Ifa 
certain liberty is granted to individuality, there will 
never be any real danger. Individualities always stim 
ulate; they alone draw heart to heart, because they 
have heart themselves. The one-sidedness of one indi 
viduality is offset by that of another. The pupil feels 
that all through his school life he has contact with 
human beings ; men with a spiritual life peculiarly their 
own; men of holy convictions, not mere figure-heads 
and puppets. A school system can rise only with out- 
spoken individuality ; it can remain on its height only 
while respecting individuality. Even in military cir- 
cles, the spirit of the leaders is being liberated by the 
abolishment of rigid forms, and thus made capable of 
self-active decision ; even for the private soldier, close 
connection with others in columns is not advised any 
longer. Everywhere we see the tendency toward inde- 
pendent self-action, How much more is that necessity 
desirable in a school system, where the justifiable indi- 
viduality of independent minds should have free play in 
order to secure the greatest possible effect. It should at 
last be comprehended that a scattered line, in the great 
battle that culture is fighting, is preferable to a closed 
line.” 

If Miss Lange could teach for a few yearsin an Amer- 
ican city school system, she would maintain no longer 
that ‘‘ Everywhere we see the tendency toward inde- 
pendent self-action.” She writes from Germany, the 
home of free thought and of pedagogical progress. To 
what extent does her argument apply to the American 
city school? By an examination of this question I hope 
toshow the severer critics of schoo! management that 
tne actually deepening despotism with which our larger 
local school systems are controlled, though it would be 
aa intolerable evil in a more advanced condition of these 
systems, is, at present, a stern necessity and a timely 
good. 

The schools of Prussia are taught by men (89.4 per 
cent, of them), higbly trained in their profession, which 
they choose before all others for love of it, and of which 
they make’ a life-work. With ar ardor of conviction 
that is peculiarly German, initiated into special life by 
the animated and earnest debates of the training schools, 
and stirred to continual freshness by frequent teachers’ 
meetings, where they come together to clash and har- 
monize in the same spirited manner, these teachers 
throw themselves into their work. With such teachers 
in mind, Miss Lange makes her plea for ‘‘ men of holy 
convictions, not merely figure-heads and puppets.” The 
children of American cities (99,4, per cent. of them) are 
taught by women, the majority of whom have had no 
professional training, and who take up the business of 
veaching principally because it is one of the few “‘ re- 
spectable” ways in which a woman can earn her living. 
Some devote themselves to it with love and determina- 
tion, as a life-work, and achieve much, considering the 
start they had. 

On the other hand, a few teach for pin money, anda 
few to earn a wedding trousseau. The great body of 


. these teachers consider their work drudgery, complain 


of it as such, and would leave it at any time for easier, 
or more lucrative positions outside of school. The 
amount of force lent the system by their ‘‘ individual- 
ity” is small, though its character is in the main whole- 
some, Their “‘ convictions” are more deeply foun.ied in 
native character than clearly defined for impress upon 
others, What of original thought they evolve has not 
learned the habit of expression. Awed by supervisors of 
superior training and education, scared into silence by 
the consciousness that they are women, this great 
wajority of teachers I arn talking about, by no fault or 
natural deficiency of their own, achieve the minimum 
of their possible usefulness as ‘‘ individuals” in the de- 
velopment of the system of which they form a part. 

The life of ‘‘ conviction” they should lend that s) stem 
comes down, instead, from above—from the superintend- 
tat, who practically says to them, “You should have 
convictions of your own, but as you have none, act 
«cording to mine, and act together.” They submit, and 
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if a murmur is raised it is seldom the murmur of a 
counter-conviction. This subjugation, like the English 
examination craze, which was effective of good in its 
day, does not altogether prevent the wrong thing, or 
secure the right, but it does insure that somcthing shall 
be done, some force exerted on the rising generation to 
propel them upward. Whatif it isaderrick? Better a 
derrick than a lever without a fulcrum. 

My male readers, if I have any, have doubtless con- 
cluded ere this that all the teachers of America ought to 
be men. This does not follow from the relentless com- 
parison I have made to show the present necessity of the 
forces of centralization. Damaging as are the compari- 
sous we read between average Prussian and average 
American city pedagogy, they simply prove that 
‘trained men can do better than untrained women.” 
The same honest forces that make of the Prussian 
teacher an “ individual,” deserving of his liberty, lie 
latent in the make-up of the average American teacher ; 
who, also, though perhaps less drawn to her vocation by 
special intellectual leaniny, is mone drawn to it than her 
Prussian rival, by her closer affinity with childhood. 

When American teachers are given as large a draught 
at university culture, and as broad aud vigorous a pro- 
fessional training as are enjoyed by those of superior 
schools abroad, I believe it will become evident that the 
unselected woman will be as forceful and successful a 
teacher as the selected man. Prussia, whose contempt 
of female ability still stamps it as a nation not read in 
history, or not quite emerged from some of the condi- 
tions of barbarism, or both, has this discovery before it, 
as well as the United States. There, the sentiment 
toward women is still too narrow, here the popular con- 
ception of education is still too crude for the discovery 
to be imminent. There only men are naturally quali- 
fied for artistic work, and it is of no use wasting the 
universities and endangering the public weal in the 
higher education of women. Here “ any cne can teach,” 
and it is of little use spending public moneys in training 
women for what they can do without training. 

Besides, women may get married, and how can the 
state look to them for sustained school strength? Be- 
sides, to make enthusiasts and artists of women may 
prevent them from getting married, and bring on the 
millennium before we have had time to prepare our as- 
cension robes. For proof that women in whom the zeal 
of ‘holy conviction” is once awakened can carry their 
professional spirit into private life, and continue to exert 
their developed individuality through husband, friends, 
children, or their own works in literature, art, or organ- 
ization ; and to prove that women who are thus roused 
to “the fulness of life,” and whose destiny it is to walk 
a separate path, can walk as men do without sacrifice of 
‘“* womanliness,” I refer the reader to the history of the 
English movement for the higher education of women. 

When the great majority of our American city teach- 
ers, be they men or women, shall have been thus 
roused, the doom of centralized despotic power in large 
school systems will have come, for the seed of life shall 
burst the rack asunder. 

Upon the public devolves the expense of developing 
that teaching individuality to which it must next grant 
freedom of action. On the live portion of the present 
teaching force devolves the task of showing the public 
its duty and salvation. 
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PURSUING A FIXED COURSE OF STUDY. 





It is a great step when a student fixes on a course of 
study and follows it day by day; it is easy to predict 
where he will come out. The same is true of the teach- 
er. And it may be added, nothing 1s so fatal to the last- 
ing welfare of a school as for the teacher to settle down 
satisfied with the attainments he had when he first took 
charge; it is this that Dr. Arnold referred to when he 
said that he ‘‘ would rather drink from a running spring 
than a stagnant pool.” 

INFORMATIONAL BOOKS. 


The first thing is for the teacher to accumulate a 
library—this may be small at first, but there should be 
an ambition to possess a noble collection of books by- 
and-by. On each of the eight subjects in the ‘‘ Course 
of Study for Teachers,” let one or two books be selected. 
The foundations here will be given : 

1. Language.—A grammar, a rhetoric, a history of 
English literature. 

2. Numbers.—Arithmetics, algebras, and geometries. 

8. Ethics,—Moral philosophy, Cowdry’s Moral Les- 
sons. 








4. People.—History of the United States, ancient and 
modern history. 
Self.—Physiology, The House we Live in. 
Doing.—Aids for drawing. Manual training. 
Earth.—Descriptive geography; physical geography. 
Things.—Object lessons, physics, chemistry. 
This is the beginning of a teacher's library. Suppose 
the teacher has a shelf for each of these eight depart- 
ments of human knowledge and commences to accumu- 
late books—but no faster than he can use them. Let 
every book be got because its contents are needed in the 
mind, not to fill up aplaceon theshelf. There are those 
who buy books they never read. 

PROFESSIONAL BOOKS. 

The teacher will need to set apart one shelf for works 
that relate to his profession. Let it be noted that the 
books on the other shelves should be in the possession of 
every well informed man and woman; and it is quite 
probable that very many of his patrons know as much 
as he does.about geography, history, etc. He must 
differentiate himself from them by his ampler knowl- 
edge of these subjects, for one thing ; and by his knowl- 
edge of teaching as an art and as a science, for the other. 

Dividing the one shelf (for the present) into four parts, 
he proceeds to buy one book on the “ History of Educa- 
tion,” one on the ‘“‘ Philosophy of Education.” one on 
** Methods of Teaching.” and one on * Educational Civ- 
ics.” covering cources of study, rights and duties of 
teachers, etc. 

There is quite a wide tield here for the teacher to 
select from ; there are a half-a-dozen good books in each 
of these departments. 
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SUPT. HOWLAND’S ADDRESS. 

Supt. Howland in his autumnal address to the Chicago 
teachers made some points that are worth thinking aboat. 
‘* No teacher is fitted for his work whose spirit does not 
pervade the school, the play-ground, and the home.” 
This is not clear as here stated; he evidently meant 
that the teacher should have the spirit of improving hu- 
manity pervading him and actuating him; it is a noble 
thought. ‘* The normal school puts undue stress on meth- 
od; the graduate needs a Turkish bath to rid her of the 
fetish of methods.” We will bet—no not that, we are cer- 
tain—that Mr. Howland's best teachers are normal grad- 
uates and have had noTurkish bath either. The trouble 
is that most city courses of study demand a method that 
soaks in the knowledge anyhow ; the normal graduate 
has learned a method that aims at character and know!l- 
edge. God forb:d that she should ever be forced by the 
Turkish bath of the course of study of any city to lay it 
aside. The Turkish bath is in full operation in most of 
our cities, however. 

He portrays a lesson in science in the primary schoo], 
when the children say : ‘‘ The squirrel has two ears ; the 
squirrel has four feet, etc.,” and declares 1t nauseous. 
Mr. Howland is correct, but thousands of lessons like 
this in spirit are given in spelling, language, geography 
Let him put these all together under the head uf *‘ Wrong 
Methods,” and attack them with his battle axe; we join 
with him. 

Mr. Howland is down on the dogma. ‘‘ We should not 
learn from books what may be learned from observation.” 
This is his way of putting the thought ; as he states it, it 
is not a dogma of any educator of prominence. Pesta- 
lozzi says: ‘‘ There is an order in nature and model of 
development; if you disturb or interfere with it you mar 
the peace and happiness of the mind. And this you do 
if before you have formed the mind for progress by a 
knowledge of the realities of life, you fling it into a 
labyrinth of words and make them the basis of devel- 
pment.” By investing this order, by placing words. 
first, a deceitful appearance of success is attained at the 
expense of natural and safe development.” 

We believe that nine-tenths of the Chicago teachers 
agree with Pestalozzi, and not with their superintendent, 
on this point. 

Mr. Howland is a superintendent who bas opinions on 
educational matters ; there are many who do not. No 
thinking teacher but can admire him as a man and as a 
| superintendent; he is open and aboveboard ; a friend of 
children and of teachers. He rings out sentences that 
are made of gold : *‘ Fix good habits by daily example.” 
** Keep an upright character ever in view.” ** Subdue 
the spirit that takes pleasure in tormenting th- less for- 
tunate.” 


eo 
‘“*THE New YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL has been a great 
aid to me in the past fifteen years.” 
J Mrs 


Watertown, N. J. . L. N. HOLBROBK. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


APR. 11.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Apr. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
APR. 256.—-DOING AND Prares. 
MAY 2.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








ANTS WHO KEEP SLAVES AND HERDS. 





(The teacher may take an opportunity when an ant is found in 
the lunch-basket or on the clothing of a pupil to call the attention 
of the children to the habits of this insect. Ask them where they 
have seen ants, and what they were doing. Encourage them to 
observe and use their reports in giving the lesson. Show them an 
ant under a magnifying glass.) 

The ant, like other insects, begins life in a body 
entirely different from that of her grown-up relatives. 
Baby ants are not smaller black or red creatures, like 
those we see, but are white grubs, without legs, and as 
helpless as human babies. They are carefully tended 
and fed by the working ants, and are carried from room 
to room of their underground homes, and kept where it 
is warm and comfortable. The grub, or larva, is very 
hungry, and keeps her nurses quite busy feeding her. 
When she is full grown she stops eating, and goes to 
sleep for several days. Sometimes she spins and wraps 
herself in a silken cocoon, but all ants do not do this. 

During this time she is called a chrysalis, or nymph, and 
the legs, paws, and other parts of the insect appear and 
become perfect, but she does not grow any larger or 
heavier. The older ants then help her out of the cocoon. 
Sir John Lubbock, an English naturalist, who has stud- 
ied the habits of ants very carefully, says, ‘‘ It is very 
pretty to see the older ants helping them to extricate 
themselves, carefully unfolding their legs and smoothing 
out their wings, with truly feminine tenderness and 
delicacy.” These kind nurses are the working ants, who 
form by far the greater part of any colony, in wbich, 
however, there are queen ants, just as there are queen 
bees, only that a bee-hive never has more than one 
queen, while an ant-hill may have several. Some ants 

have a separate class of soldiers to fight their battles for 
them, but in general the workers are great fighters also. 
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We might think they would find quite enough to do 
without making war, in building or tunneling out their 
homes. Some ants gather bits of stick, fir-leaves, etc., 
and heap them up into little cone-like masses. Others 
make their homes of earth, the cells being partly above, 
partly below the ground. Others live entirely under 
ground, and others in old trecs. A community of ants 
sometimes lives in one dwelling, and sometimes has 
several—even as many as twenty. The ants make roads 
from one nest to another, covering them over, or tunnel- 
ing them out in the earth. The workers take the great- 
est care of the larves, as we have seen, carrying them into 
the upper rooms of their dwellings in the morning, that 
they may be warmed hy the sun, and back again at 
night, that they may be protected from the dampness, 
feeding aud leaning them, licking them allover. They 
are also careful to keep themselves and their homes very 
clean. Their feet are covered with hairs, which serve 
as brushes; no Cust is allowed to remain on any part of 





their bodies, and dead insects, and 
things decayed and foul, are quickly 
carried out of their nests. Ants feed 
on other insects, fruit, honey, and 
honey-dew. This is a sweet substance 
found on the leaves of plants,and also 
in the bodies of certain insects. The 
common green plant-bees or aphides 
have this sweet juice in their bodies, 
and the ants visit the plants on which 
they live, and drink the juice from 
little tubes in the backs of these curi- 
ous little creatures, who have some- 
times been called ‘‘the ants’ cows.” 
You can see how they do it, in this 
picture. 

The ant taps the aphis gently with 
the antenne, or feelers, and the litule 











green cow gives out the juice as if 


where they are likely to find these aphides, they have 
learned to take care of them, as we do of cows and other 
domestic animals. Sometimes they build little stables 
of earth for them to live in ; they protect them from the 
attacks of other insects, and in the autumn carry off the 
eggs containing the young aphides, which they keep 
safely all winter in their underground rooms, and when 
spring comes, bring them out and place them on the 
plants on which the aphides like to live. Probably this 
is why they seem to be so willing to be ‘ the ants’ 
cows ;” they are helpless little creatures, and like to be 
taken care of. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 





By JoHN Howarp. 

A project that is backed by a capital of $100,000,000, 
(which amount is guaranteed by the United States gov- 
ernment), is worth studying. Every school-boy and girl 
should know of the efforts to establish water connection 
between the two oceans. To facilitate this lesson, let 
the teacher make a drawing on the blackboard or ona 
large sheet of paper, outlining the work as in the illus- 
tration given herewith. Let pupils turn to the map of 
Central America, to establish firmly in their minds the 
relation of Nicaragua’s location tothe United States, and 
to South American countries. The teacher may then 
make use of the following historical facts, supplement- 
ing them with his own knowledge of the subject. 

In 1502 Columbus explored the coast of Central 
America in search for a route tothe Indies, When Lake 
Nicaragua was discovered about twenty years later, it 
was concluded that there must be outlets to it leading 
into both oceans. On the strength of this theory, Her- 
nandez de Cordova, who was sent by Charles V., took 
one of his vessels to pieces, transported it overland to 
Lake Nicaragua, and after reconstructing it, sailed 
around the lake. He found one outlet, the San Juan 
river, but it was not navigable. Later the Cabots and 
Jacques Cartier made similar attempts, but were no more 
successful. Then the ‘‘ Northwest Passage” idea sprang 
into life, and much exploring was done in the Arctic 
ocean. About 1550 a Portuguese named Galvao, pro- 
posed several routes for reaching the Pacific ocean, one 
of them being by way of Lake Nicaragua. From this 
date many attempts were made, but nothing much be 
yond surveying was ever done. In 1872 the first Nicar- 
agua route was surveyed. Other surveys were made, 
and, in 1889 the United States government granted 
articles of incorporation to the Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicaragua. The same year the company sent forty- 
seven engineers to the scene. It will be noticed by the 
accompanying cut that the present route utilizes the San 
Juan river on the eastern side and a short river connect- 
ing a small inland lake on the western side, The parts 
of these rivers that are shaded represent the extent of 
the canals that must be constructed, the remaining pas- 
sage-way being natural. Of course considerable dredg- 
yng will have to be done, but the plan is ever so much 
simpler than the Panamascheme, Owing toa difference 
o elevation, several locks will be necessary. They are 
to be 650 teet long and 70 feet wide, large enough to 
admit the largest vessels afloat. The entrance to the 
route on the Atlantic side is to be made 500 feet wide 
and will lead to an anchorage basin containing an area 
of over 200 acres. A small harbor will also be made at 
Brito on the Pacific side. The work has commenced, 
and already ten miles of clearing has been made on the 
eastern side. The president of the company, the Hon. 
Warner Miller, of New York, is now on the ground look- 





s . : sos ' 
it were being milked. But the ants not only visit plants, ing after the requirements of the project. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Where is Nicaragua? 
2. Bound it. 
8. When was the first exploration party sent ‘to finda 
passage to the Indies ? 
4. Who was the leader of it? 
5. When was Lake Nicaragua discovered ? 
6. What theory was proposed when the lake was dis. 
covered ? 
7. What did this theory prompt Charles V. to do? 
8. Whom did he send ? 
9. How did Cordova get his vessel into Lake Nicaragua‘ 
10. What river did he find to be the outlet ? 
11. Did he sail down this river to the Atlantic ocean ‘ 
12. Why not? 
18. What other navigators made attempts to discover a 
natural connection between the two oceans? 
14, What is meant by the ‘‘ Northwest Passage” ? 
15. When did Galvao propose several routes for reach- 
ing the Pacific ocean ? 
16. When was the first surveying done for the Nic- 
aragua route? 
17. What is the name of the company that was organ- 
ized in 1889? 
18. Who is its president? 
19. How much money has the company to put into the 
work? 
20. How many engineers were sent down in May, 1889? 
21. What are the duties of an engineer ? 
22. What is a lock? 
28. How large will the Nicaragua locks be ? 
24. What other great canals have been constructed to 
facilitate shipping ? a 
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A BEAN BABY. 


By M. A. CaRROLL. 

Harold has brought me some pussy willow and maple 
twigs. Break one of them and you will find it moist 
inside with a juice called the sap. This sap is stored up 
food, but when the warm weather comes it hurries up 
into the branches and twigs to feed the buds. But trees 
and other plants have children who do not stay at home 
to be fed like the buds, so the mother plant has to do 
something else for them. How many little boys and 
girls have been to a picnic, or have taken a long journey 
in the cars? What did you take ? 

‘** A lunch basket.” 

These little travelers take food with them, though not 
in lunch baskets. Look at this one. 

“* Why, that is a bean.” 

Yes, a white bean. It is alsothe 
seed of the bean plant. Tell me all 
the kinds of seeds you can think 
of. (The children thought of pop- 
py, morning-glory, balsam, and 
other flower-seeds, and the teacher 
told them of different kinds of seeds, such as nuts. peach- 
stones, and acorns, 

Look at the bean edgewise and you will see a little 
spot. Does any one know what it is? 

“The eye of the bean.” - 

That is one name, and it is also called the little gate, 
because it leads inside the bean. Here isa bean that has 
been soaked in water, so it is soft, and I can take it 
apart. First, you see there is this white covering, called 
a shell, and inside of it something thick and white which 








WHITE BEAN 





splits in half. The parts of the shell are called cup- 
leaves. Why, do you suppose? 
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«Because when they shut together they are like a 


” 


cup. 
Who knows what this little, yellowish, curled-up 
thing is” 
Phi mule “It is the sprout.” 
Yes, the sprout or germ ; the 
part that grows up to be a 
bean-plant. What is this point- 
Radicle Cotyledon J 


** It must be the root. 

Did you ever see roots growing up into the air? You 
need not laugh; seeds are very often planted upside 
down, and there seems to be no reason why the root 
should not lose its way and go up instead of down, but it 
never does. Now we will plant one of the soaked beans 
in this box of soft earth, and wait a few days to see what 
will/happen to it. Ina few days the teacher told Har- 
old that he might dig down into the box of earth and 
find one of the beans. When it was taken out of the 
earth it looked like this picture. She asked: What has 
happened to the bean ? 

“The root has grown down.” 

‘* The top part of the sprout has 
straightened up.” 

Are the cup-leaves different in 
any way? 

‘They are not so thick.” 

No, and in a short time they will 
be all gone ; the empty shell is left in the earth. Why? 

‘I think the germ has drawn thei up.” 

You are right. The cup was the little plant’s lunch- 
basket, and it has been living on the stored-up food that 
the mother plant packed up for it. When it is older it 
will be able to take food from the air and soil, Sut while 
it is young it lives on prepared food just as a baby lives 
on milk. The cups are packed full of starch, which the 
little plant finds a way to change into sugar. It lives 
on this until its roots have grown down, and have put 
out tine rootlets that have little sponges at the end to 
soak up water from the earth. 

We will leave the other beans 
Zeag and watch them frum day to day. 
We shall find that the germ grows 
up into stem and leaves, and then 
the bean’s real life as a plant be- 
gins. What I want you to re- 
member is that a seed holds the 
germ or baby-plant and its food, 
both covered up warm and safe. 
They will keep for many, many years in a dry place. 
This summer I wish you would save one of every kind 
of seed you can find. 





Coty Jedon 
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GEOGRAPHY.—I. 
ELNORA CUDDEBACK, Principal Training Department, 
Alina College, Mich. 

A visitor listening toa recitation in geography heard 
the pupils recite,‘* Geography is a description of the sur- 
face of the earth.” The visitor inquired, ‘‘What is the 
earth?” Aftera slight hesitation this brilliant answer 
was given, ‘‘ Europe, Asia, Africa, etc.” 

‘Have any of youever seen it or any part of it?” 

All eyes were opened i in astonishment and a chorus of 
voices answered, ‘‘ No.” One little fellow timidly said, | 

“T have.” 

“Where, my boy ?” 

“*On the map.” 

Evidently that geography class had been taught by the 
‘‘word method.” They knew nothing of the truths hid- 
den in the words they learned. 

They might as well have been given a memory gym- 
nastic of Latin phrases, for such a method could be termed 
nothing more than mental calisthenics. Truths must be 
experienced ere they become knowledge. 

The oaks and beeches, the rills and knolls, spoke not 
to this class in their daily walks to and from school. 
They had not been taught by the kindergarten principle 
by what in science is known as the laboratory method. 

If those children had examined different kinds of soils, 
had gathered leaves, fruits, and woods, making them 
objects of study; had been Jed to think about the physical 
features around them—all these things would ever be 
whispering new truths, new ideas, to them. Had this 
class been permitted to model in sand and clay, to draw 
maps, had they been led to build railroads and ships, and 
freight them with produce, had they planted seeds and 
watched their growth, their work would have been an 
experience, something they had lived,—an integral part 
of their existence, 








| of different kinds be planted in window boxes and the 
| growth of the plants carefully watched. 


| it gives us the name of the fraction ; 


The furtheridiscussion of this paper will be to suggest 
some devices and methods for the study of the earth as 
the home of man. 

1 The first work should be such as will lead the child 
toa close observation and give a basis for systematic study 
and classification. Make free useof the interrogatives 
“How ? When? Where? Why?’ Have leaves, fruits, 
woods, soils, vegetables, grains, stones brought to the 
school, studied and classified. Have these specimens 
(all that can be) preserved in a cabinet. 

Leaves pasted on cards of bristol board, soils put in 
boxes, grains in bottles or pasted on cards, stones in 
boxes,—all neatly arranged in a cabinet—will furnish 
much material for use as the knowledge of geography is 
developed. 

Children should be able to tell the common trees 
and shrubs by their bark or leaves; should be able to 
classify the vegetables that grow above ground, those 
that grow in the ground; to recognizecommon grains 
when seen growing, or by their fruit; to tell in what 
kind of soil common vegetation thrives best. Let seeds 


This work with vegetable and mineral products should 
be begun in the first grade and continued through the 
time devoted to geography—political, mathematical, and 
physical. 

2. Directions. 

The child should early be taught direction on the hori- 
zon—the cardinal and the semi-cardinal points. To de- 
velop the conception of these points on the horizon, first 
develop the east and the west, the points closely marked 
by the sun’s rising and setting. Next teach the north by 
the old method of placing the body with the right hand 
to the east, and by the fixed star in the north. With 
these three points it will he easy to develop the remaining 
five. 
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DIAGRAMMING FRACTIONS. 





(Devices used in a Seventh grade class at grammar school No. 61 
Mr. Wim. T. Traud, principal.) 

Draw a horizontal line on the blackboard and divide 
it into 2 equal parts. Whatis each part called? Draw 


aline and divide it into 2 unequal parts. We cannot 

call them halves because they are not equal, so we will 

call them parts or fractions of the whole line. Draw 

another line and divide it into 3 equal parts. Another 
| | 


and divide into4. What are these parts called? (Ex. 
tend this to fifths, sixths, etc., as far as tenths.) Here is 
a line divided into thirds. I will give you of it, that is, 
I will mark off % with this colored chalk (dotted line). 
I will write } in figures on the blackboard. The figure 
under the line tells us what? 


} 
| 


‘*Intu how many parts the line is divided.” 


Then ¢ is the whole of t this li line ent ¥ of ‘the other. Is 
it a real fraction? Why not? 

** Because it is more than a whole thing.” 

Then } and ¢ are not true fractions; but since they are 
written in this way we will give them a name, we will 
call them improper fractions. This is what all fractions 
are called that have numerators showing that the whole 
or more than the whole number of parts has been taken. 
This is a real or proper fraction—}. Why? 

** Because the numerator shows that less than the 
whole has been taken.” 

Draw two lines of equa) length Son the blackboard. 
Divide one into four parts and the other into five parts. 
What is each of the four parts called? What is each of 
the five parts called? Which line has more divisions? 


Which has larger divisions? 
(dotted line’, and ? 
off the larger piece? 


I will cut off } of one line 
of the other, from which have I cut 


Then which is more, } or?’ We have said that a frac- 
tion is part of a whole. Is not a part of a square ora 
circle, or an apple, or a book, just as truly a fraction as 
part of a number ora line? Draw acircle and divide ¢ 
so that I shall know von have taken § of it. 





Tell me which is the numerator and which the denomi- 
nator of the fraction, and what they tell. 

“The denominator 8 tells into how many equal parts 
a unit is divided. The numerator 5 tells how many of 
these parts are taken.” 

Make another diagram showing that § is greater than 
t. Write what it shows, 

‘**To show that } is greater than } :” 


5 


If I cut two apples each into three equal parts does it 
make any difference whether I give you { of one apple 
or } of two apples? Make a diagram to show that } of 2 
is equal to § of 1 and state it. 

* To show that | of 2=} of 1 :” 





What does the figure above the line show * 

‘* How many of the parts are taken.” 

Then let us have names for these pumbers. We will | 
call the figure below the line the denominator: , because 
it tells us whether | 
|the whole thing is divided into halves, or thirds, or 
tenths. or any other number of parts, and wecall] the 
figure above the line the numerator because it tells us 


how many or what number of the parts we have taken. | 
I will rub out this colored line (Fig. 2.), and put a white | 


chalk line in place of it. 
| 


i 
| 


Now we have only a line 


divided into 3 parts.. You may take all of it. 
write this }. What is the number that tells us into how 
many ‘pasts we have divided the line? 
number that tells how many of them we have taken? 


If the line is divided into 3 parts and you have taken 3) 


of them how much of the line have you taken ’ 

“The whole of it.” 

But we said that a fraction was part of a whole thing. 
Can we call } a real fraction? Itis written like a frac- 
tion now, but what other way can we write it? Does 
this way mean just the same? 

Can there be more than three thirds in a whole ¢ 
if I want { of a line what must I do? 

‘** Take } of another line.” (Pointing.) 


Then 


| 
I will 


What is the 





| lf you divide a line into five equal parts and then 
divide each part in half, how many parts will you have 
li in all? 

| Make a diagram to show that } is equal to 4. 


| Cate Tele yn 
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OPERATIONS IN FRACTIONS. 


The teacher who starts his work in fractions with the 
idea that he is first going to make the pupile proficient 
in the manipulation of figures in the various processes 
| of addition, subtraction, and division, makes a mistake. 
| The pupil at no time should be allowed to drift so far 





| away from concrete work as to be unable to picture any 
simple arithmetical operations upon siate or paper, using, 
for material, squares, circles, lines, triangles,etc. Addi- 
tion and subtraction should be taught at the same time. 
But before the child takes up either of these operations 
he should be ready to rapidly interchange fractional 
forms by which the value was not affected. And these 
fractional forms must be simple ones. Indeed it is no 
| business of the teacher in the lower grammar grale+ to 
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deal with fractions that cannot be readily operated upon 
by inspection. One of the most deadening influences 
upon a child, in a treatment in fractions,is to give him 
examples of which it is necessary to find the Jeast com- 
mon multiple of the denominators by the use of the 
pencil. It doesnot take him long to become so hope- 
lessly Jost in a mist of figures that his knowledve of frac- 
tions is made secondary to his manipulation of the 
signs. 

Let us notice a plan of teaching these subjects to a 
class of pupils: 

1, The teacher makes clear to the child the term unit, 
and, asthe unit is sometimes more than a single thing 
in fractional work, the child must be taught to recognize 
this fact at the outset. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 








THE GHOST. 


By Mrs. ARZALEA Hunt, Springfield, Oregon. 


Characters: Alice, a girl of thirteen : Dick, fifteen, represents the 
ghost; Jennie, Mary, Guy. Bob, and Wilbur, small children. 

Costumes: Home dress. Dick’s costume as the ghost consists of a 
pillow slipped over the brushy part of a_broom which he carries 
so that the pillow rests on hishead. Black pieces of cloth are 
sewed on to the pillow to represent eyes, nose, and mouth. The 
corners of the pillow are pulled up and tied tightly with twine to 
look like horns and the pillow is tied so as to look like a head. 


: : : sheet covers his head and falls to his feet concealing him. A place 
2, Let the teacher with the class build a variety of | i. \cft‘in the sheet to peep through. a oy 


units upon the slate or upon paper. Paper units, solid 
units, strings, etc., may be used for this purpose. 

8. Make the first division of a unit into two equal 
parts. Call attention to these parts and secure from the 
class a name for each. Taketime here to explain the 
relative value of different halves. Show that } of a 
small unit differs in size from j}ofa large unit. Find 
the number of halves in any number of units. Find the 
number of units in a given numberof halves. Show the 
written form of one half, two halves, three halves, etc. 
Perform with halves the preceses of adding and sub- 
tracting. 

4. Take anew unit. Divideit into halves. Divide 
the halves into halves. Name one of the new parts. 

Name 2, 8, 4 of the new parts. Show what part one of 
the new parts is of }. Show how many fourths ina 
whole. How many in 2, 3, 4, 5,6, or more wholes? Find 
how many unitsin a certain number of fourths. Com- 
pare } and }. 

5. Treat eighths next. 
twelfths. 

6. Commence the procersof changing the forms of the 
fractions and demonstrating by objects that the value is 
not changed. Spend enough time upon this work to in- 
sure accuracy and rapidity on the part of the pupil. 

7. Prove that like parts of like units may be added or 
subtracted. Show that unlike parts of like units may be 
changed to like parts of like units. 

8. Begin the process of adding. Let vour first work 
be picture work the pupil demenstrating on a slate bv 
the use of figures the process of adding. No time need 
be spent in the adding of Jike fractions, but much prac- 
tice must be had in the adding of unlike fractions. Give 
tothe child 25 examples similar to the following :— 

1. One man had j of a dollar and another man # of a 
dollar ; how much did both have? 

2. How much greater than $ is 2? 

8. What number is , more than 4? etc. 

Examples of this class the child can readily demon- 
strate by the use of diagrams on bis slate, and he should 
be frequently called to do this work as he proceeds. 

4, Examples in practical work may then be given 
and a great many ofthem. A new way for thearrange- 
ment of such “ork is given below. You can readily 
follow what plan is pursued by understanding example 
one. There is no waste of work here and the child de- 
lights in arranging his work in accordance with this 
plan. 

5. In taking up multiplication of fractions, which is 
the next step, for if a child is taught understandingly so 
farthe work with mixed numbers and with improper 
fractions is incidently learred, the teacher uses in the 
first case the fractional factor and an integral factor. 
Before the child is told that to multiply the fraction by 
an integer is equivalent to multiplying the numerator of 
the fraction by the integer and expressing the product 
over the fractional denominetor as the product of the 
two, he should be led to observe this by inspection of the 
fractions that he has built himself. He can readily see 
by the addition process that } taken 4 times is equival- 
ent to 'Y. He may be led to see that 4 times § are 3 by 
seeing that the division of the denominator makes the 
parts of the unit 4 times larger, and as the number of 
parts remains unchanged, the fraction is of course 
multiplied. 

6. The so called multiplication of fractions by frac- 
tions should be taught by taking parts of parts. The 
child understands readily what } of } means. It is im- 
possible for him to understand } times j. 

7. The division of fractions is an incidont of multiplica- 


tion and shovld be so treated. The readiest way of 
teaching the child the reason for inverting the divisor I 
have found to be the following: Teach the child that 
the fraction inverted represents the number of times 
that the fraction is contained in one. It will then be 
contained in any part of one as many times as is indica- 
ted by taking that part of the inverted fraction, 


Then sixths, ninths, and 


Scene I.—Children seated around Alice who holds a book, 
Dick is writing a letter on a table near by. 


Dick.—“‘O, Alice do quit reading! I can't think of 
anything with all your noise and the children’s. I do 
wish you would stop reading those silly fairy and ghost 
stories to the children. You will make them nervous 
and superstitious.” 

Alice.—‘* I guess the stories won’t hurt them. They are 
all too old to believe in such nonsense and it amuses them. 
I think their nerves will stand it.” 

Dick.—O, yes ; I dare say, but if you were kept awake 
nights as I am by Guy’s and Wilbur's talk of ghosts you 
would think differently, and etop reading the ‘‘ Haunted 
House of Witch’s Hollow” and ‘‘The Ghost of Goblin 
Hall.” 

Guy.—O pshaw, Dick! I am not afraid of ghosts any 
more than you are. You jump as quick as anybody after 
dark. 

Bob.—I am not afraid of anything. I don’t believe in 
ghosts, because if there are any, why don’t we see ‘emas 
well as other folks. 

Dick.—What made you brave young lions run past the 
graveyard, last fall, at grandpa’sif you are not afraid of 
anything ? 

Bob.—O, well, that was a long time ago, but we are 
older now, and I'd like to see the ghosts we would run 
from now, wouldn't you, fellows? 

Guy and Wilhur.—Yes. sir, you'd better believe! 

Mary.—Is there such a thing as a ghost, Alice? 

Alice —No, child : of course not. 

Jennie.--But there is a haunted house at Wheaton,sure, 
‘cause Mary Grey lived in it, and she told me she heard 
dreadful. awfvl noises way in the night. 

Bob.—Yes, I expect she heard a rat run over the gar- 
ret floor. 

Jennie.—No, it was nothing of the kind, Bob; it was 
screeches she heard. 

Roh,—She heard cats, most likely, fighting on the roof, 
You girls are most scared to death if you hear a noise 
after ten o’clock at night. 

Jennie.—I guess we are as brave as youare. Mary 
and I went a mile, after dark, at grandpa’s, after the cows, 
and we never ran a bit. Grandpasaid we were as brave 
as boys, didn’t he, Mary? 

Bob.—Grandpa's polite of course and he had to praise 
you, but girls are always cowards. Why don’t women 
go to war if they are as brave as men, I should like to 
know? (Fait Dick.) 

Mary.—Because they have to stay at home and take 
care of the children and make the soldiers’ clothes, 
They haven’t time to go to war, and the men have. 
Besides they have to take care of the soldiers when they 
get hurt. 

Alice.—Just think, Bob, how brave and good Florence 
Nightingale and Mollie Pitcher were. 

Bob.—Well, I could tell of more than two brave men. 
Think of Grant, Sherman, Lincoln, and Harrison. 

Mary.—O, Bob, what a brag you are! You think you 
know it all because you are a boy. 

Guy.—What’s that noise? I have heard it now for a 
long time. A kind of a moaning sound. 

Wilbur.—I heard it too. You go to the door, Bob, and 
see what it is. 

Bob.—You are getting nervous, I guess. 1 did not hear 
anything. 

Jennie.—I saw something white pass the window. | 
am sire I did. 

Mary.—There! I saw it this minute. 
be, Alice? 

Alice.—I expect the white colt is loose again. You had 
better go and see, Bob. 

(Bob goes and opens the door, jumps back suddenly. The 
ghost enters. Bob screams, ‘‘ Look out, boys!” Children 
scamper about upon chairs, and under the table. Mary 
clings to Alwce and covers her head with Alice’s apron. 
Alice stands still and is not frightened.) 


What can it 








April 17, 801 . 
Mary.—O, what is it, do you suppose ? 
Bob.—Oh, mercy, it’s a ghost sure! Run, hide—cajj 


father. 

Ghost.—I am the departed spirit of the great Indian 
chief Powhattan and I am after the ecalps of everybody 
in this house. (In a deep tone. Ghost chases Bob, who 
hides under the table and draws a chair up before him.) 

Bob.—Bloody murder! Omy! Wei'llall be killed! 

Mary.—Don’t let it hurt me, Alice ; You said there 
wasn’t such a thing as a ghost. 

Alice.-—Nonsense ! of course there isn’t. Can’t you see 
what it is? (Speaking to the ghost.) Tll soon have your 
spirit robes off of you if I catch you. (Chases ghost, pulls 
off the sheet, displaying Dick.) There now, you babies! 

Dick.—Ha, ha, ha! Where's Bob, the soldier of the 
family. Come forth from under the table, General 
Grant. I never heard of sucharetreat before. Itseems 
boys are not any braver than girls sometimes. Where's 
the little Mollie Pitchers of this day and age? Hiding 
under Alice’s apron, upon my word. Well, do you still 
believe in haunted houses and ghosts ?. I won’t scalp you if 
Alice will quit reading ghost stories to you so I can sleep 
nights. 

Alice.—You did look a little frightful, Dick ; still I did 
not think the children would act sofoolishly. I will not 
read them any more nonsense after this. Come, put on 
your sheet again and let us go and show mother how you 
look. 

(Puts sheet over Dick as before.) All ready come or. 

(Exit ghost followed by the children.) 


* 
+2@ 


WHAT GIRLS LOVE TO DO. 








By Sopra C. GARRETT, Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 


Ellen—(Holding a plate of cakes, etc.) 
**T love to get the breakfast, 
The cakes I can bake, 
The table then I nicely eet, 
And help make bread and cake.” 


Kate—( With a milk-stool and pail.) 
‘**T Jove to milk the gentie cows, 
it’s fun I'd have you know, 
To take my stool and milking-pail 
And say, ‘‘ So—Bossy—so.” 
(Imitates a milk-maid.) 


Eliza—(Swinging her hat.) 
‘It’s better fun to get the cows. 
Co-Boss ! Co-Boss! I call. (Calls Co-Boss !) 
I run and climb the highest fence, 
And never get a fall.” 


Mary—( With gay dolls in her hands.) 
**T’m fond of dressing ed dolls, 
In lovely lace and silk, 
To trim their clothes with velvets fine, 
Is nicer than to milk.” 


Emma—(With a book and some stockings that need 
mending.) 
‘*T love to read good story-books, 
And spend a while at play, 
And then I wash the dishes up, 
And stockings mend, each day.” 


Jenny—(Holding a broom and dust-pan.) 
‘*T love to take a broom and sweep. 
I make the beds and sew. 
Such work as this my mother says 
Is good for me to do.” 


(Standing in a semicircle, and holding up the imple- 
ment of work, etc.; when it is named, all recite together 
slowly and clearly.) 

‘* Baking cakes for breakfast, 

Milking cows at morn, 

Climbing fences safely, 

With our clothes not torn, 

Dressing dolls in laces, 

Reading and some play, 

Dishes washed, and stockings mended, 
Brooms well used each day— 

Doing these, while on time whirls, 
Makes us happy, useful girls.” 


a oe 


THE DRESSED-UP WORM. 





By Lavra F. ARMITAGE, SAUGUS, Mass. 


Little Nannie on the grass was sitting, 
Around her butterflies were flitting, 
And flowers sweet 
Were at her feet ; 
And in the tree above she heard 
The joyous carol of a bird. 


But as she to the bird. was calling, 
A caterpillar along came crawling ; 
Round were her eyes 
With great surprise ; 
She quickly ran to m»emma’'s side ; 
** See, there’s a worm dressed up /” she cried, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS; ETC. 


Selected from OuR Times, published by E. L. Kellog ¢g &Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

Marcon 30.—Many native soldiers, with British officers, mas- 
sacred in tbe province of Assam, India.—Canada’'s sealing fleet 
larger this season than ever before. 

MarcR 31.—The Sioux said to be anxious for peace.—Baron 
Fava. the Italian mmister to Washington, recalled.—New York 
and New Havea railroad directors indicted. 

APRIL 1.—Report of battle in Chili between the government 
and insurgent naval forces.—The Chilian election favorable to 
the Liberals.—The free sugar law goes into effect. 

Aprit 2.—The ship in which ex-Senator Warner Miller sailed 
for the isthmus wrecked on a reef 270 miles from Graytown.— 
Riot of strikers in the coke region near Scottdale, Pa. 

APRIL. 3.--Emin Pasba about to leave his province for Ujiji. 
_Sophocles tragedy of “* Antigone” produced at New Haven. 





ITALY DOES NOT WANT WAR. 


The request of Italy for satisfaction for the killing of 
Italian subjects by the mob at New Orleans has resulted 
in considerable diplomatic correspondence and finally the 
recall of Baron Fava, the Italian minister at Washington. 
The demands made on Secretary Blaine were as follows: 
“1, The official assurance by the Federal government that 
the guilty parties should be brought to justice. 2. The 
recognition, in principle, that an indemnity is due to the 
relatives of the victims.” The Italian minister was 
assured that justice would be done, at the same time being 
reminded that in this country the state courts had to deal 
with such cases. But a peculiar state of affairs existed in 
Italy. Signor Crispi had recently been succeeded as pre- 
mier by the marquis di Rudini. Of covrse it was natural 
for Crispi’s party to make the situation as difficult as pos- 
sible for the government. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon Rudini through the Sicilians who, more or less, were 
either dreading or were in sympathy with the Mafia, a 
society composed of murderers, to which the lynched men 
are said to have belonged. This resulted in the recall of 
the minister, which at first looked like an intention to 
declare war. Itis now pretty well settled that Italy will 
not fight. 

In the meantime the grand jury at New Orleans have 
been considering the case, but it is doubtful if they will 
find one indictment. It is held thatthe jury that tried the 
Italians was intimidated or bribed, or both, and that lynch 
law was the only way to deal with a band of murderers 
who had conspired to murder the chief of police in cold 
blood, and succeeded in the conspiracy; also that the 
Italian government bad driven the Mafia out, shooting 
them down in the streets of Sicilian towns like mad dogs. 
Of the only two men in whom Italy cap claim an interest, 
one is wanted in his native country for murder and the 
other for robbery. During the excitement things were 
very uppleasant at home for King Humbert and Queen 
Margaret on account of their well-known friendship for 
Americans. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILI. 


We have mentioned the fact several times that a revolu- 
tion is in progress in Chili. Reports have come from time 
totime of battles, but it has been a hard matter to get at 
the truth because the government is in possession of the 
telegraph lines and suppresses all the information possible. 
Chili has been a republic, with aconstitution similar to the 
United States, ever since 1833, but the government is very 
different from that of the United States. | Political pro- 
grams originate with the upper class, and the people are 
coerced into accepting them. Reform movements are 
therefore reversed—going from the aristocracy downward, 
instead of from the people upward. The absorption of the 
political power by a few rich families was favored by the 
practice of each president naming his successor. The con- 
gress sought to end this, but President Balmaceda, besides 
being a “‘ smart”’ politician, had an eye to business, and a 
rare chance to enrich himself was discovered in the forma- 
* tion of a great syndicate to work the rich nitrate deposits 
owned by the governmentin Tarapaca. In order to secure 
the success of the scheme he proposed to name one Senor 
Sanfuentes, as his successor. But the people were roused 
and determined to defeat the scheme. By January the 
discontent assumed the proportions of a revolution. The 
congress refused to pass the appropriations for the army, 
bavy, and civil service. Balmaceda issued a manifesto de- 
claring himse)f to be the sole representative of the people, 
avd sought to maintain the army and the navy by un- 
constitutional means. Open war was result, the army 
siding with the president and the navy with theinsurgents. 
The contest is still going on, with the chances greatly in 
favor of Balmaceda’s opponents. 





KUANGSU RECEIVES FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


As has been often said, the chief characteristic of the 
Chinese policy in the past has been its rigid exclusion of 
foreigners, Since the death of the father of the young 








Emperor Kuangsu, the latter has shown a disposition to 
change the old order of things. He recently received in 
solemn audience the members of the different diplomatic 
corps who happened to be on that day in Pekin and at the 
same time welcomed six foreign ministers, with their sec- 
retaries, attaches, and interpreters into his imperial 
presence. One of the leading European journals said of 
this, “It is the prophetic symbzi of u complete reform in 
the political theory of seclusion which has heretofore shut 
China in, as regards the rest of the world, behind her le_ 
gendary wall.” 


A DYNAMITE EXPLOSION.—A workman at the ship rail- 
way dock at Tidnish, Nova Scotia, placed seventy-five 
pounds of dynamite at a fire to thawout. While he was 
away it exploded blowing the shanty to atoms and wreck- 
ing the dredging machinery. Theshock was felt for miles. 
When gunpowder is fired what causes the explosion ? 








SAFRTY IN RAILROAD TRAVELING.—The collision in the 
Fourth avenue tupnel in New York City has called atten- 
tion to the responsibility of directors for these accidents. 
Several of the directors of the New York*and New Haven 
and the New York Central railroads have been arrested 
and will have to appear before the courts. The means of 
hghting the tunnel are being discussed. Electricity was 
proposed and promptly condemned by experts, it being 
claimed that the light would illuminate the smoke to such 
a degree that the engineer’s eyes could no more pierce this 
silvered haze than they could pitch darkness. Tests will 
be made to ascertain the best way of lighting the tunnel. 
Tell about the electric light. 





GERMAN PAssPorRTS.—The German passport regulations 
are being carried out Jess strictly than heretofore. French- 
men are now allowed to cross the frontier with produce 
and return the same day without any passport at all. 





TRADE BETWEEN NATIOVS.—There seems to be a rage 
now for reciprocity treaties between nations,which goes to 
show that they are finding out that trade restrictions are 
usually damaging to both parties. Spain bas presented a 
reciprocity treaty for the United States to consider. Can- 
ada made such an offer to British Guiana, but it was re- 
jected because that country is seeking to make an arrange- 
ment with the United States. Name some of the products 
of British Guiana. 


THE CZAROWITCH’s TouR.—The Czarowitch will not visit 
this country as has been expected. He will go from 
China to Yokohama, pay his respects to the Mikado, and 
then go to Viadivostock, where he will lay the first rail 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad. He will then take the 
overland route across Siberia to Russia. Who is the Czar- 
owitch ? What interest has Russia in a Siberian railroad ? 








INFLATED LIKE A BALLOON.—Paul Schoenbein, a New 
York City machinist, while at work, received a blow in 
the side which broke three of hisribs. At theGouverneur 
hospital his body began to puff out and in a half bour he 
had the appearance of a man weighing 300 pounds. His us- 
ual weight was 125 pounds. Further investigation showed 
that one of the ribs had pierced the pleura and entered the 
left lung. ‘This made an air passage from the lung cells 
direct to the air tissue underlying the skin on all parts of 
the body. With every breath inhaled the skin continued 
to expand till it seemed ready to burst. On account of the 
puffed out condition of his face it was difficult for him to 
speak. He died from hemorrhage after twenty-six hours’ 
suffering. Two other persons,in the same hospital re- 
cently, who were similarly afflicted, recovered in a few 
duys. 





THE G. A. R.’s TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY.—The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Grand 
Army of the Republic was celebrated by every post in the 
United States on April 6. Name some of the prominent 
meu, living or dead, of the G. A. R. 





FOREIGN CAPITAL IN MEXIco.—An English company 
proposes to open up steam communication on the Grijalva 
river from Frontera on the gulf of Mexico to Chiapa. 
They have converted a tract of virgin forests into a great 
estate, and set out 40,000 cocoa trees and 7,000 rubber 
trees. Colonists will be induced to come. Englishmen 
are also preparing to work the gold mines in the state of 
Oajaca. Americans are also looking for chances to invest 
their money. Describe the climate of Mexico. 





EARL GRANVELLE DEAD.—This noted British statesman, 
formerly a member of Mr. Gladstone’s government, died in 
London March 31. As colonial secretary he arranged a 
treaty insuring the independence of Belgium, between 
England, France, and Prussia, and also met Prussia’s re- 
pudiation of the Black Sea clause of the treaty of Paris with 
a dignified protest. The London conference ot 1871, how- 
ever, resulted in the surrender on the part of England, of 
her demand that no Russian men-of-war should appear on 
those waters. He alsoconfirmed with Prince Gortchakoff, 
about this time, the agreement that Afgbanistan should 
form an intermediary zone between England and Russia. 
What possessions of England and Russia respectively does 
Afghanistan separate ? 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





OIrL-HARDENED STEEL PLATEs.— After many experiments 
a Sheffield firm have produced oil-bardened and annealed 
steel plates that are much superipr to the ordinary steel. 
A nine-inch plate of stee] was manufactured and cut into 
two plates, each four feet square. One piece was left un 
treated and the other was oil-hardened and annealed. They 
were fired at by a six-inch gun with Firth steel projectiles 
weighing 100 pounds. In the case of the oiJ-hardened steel! 
the projectile bounded back, though the plate was cracked : 
in the other, a hole entirely through was made. 





A NATURALIST’s WONDERFUL WORK.—AI] are aware that 
the wings of butterflies are covered with what to the 
naked eye looks like fine dust, but under a microscope takes 
various beautiful forms. A certain naturalist has gained 
a reputation by arranging these fine particles in the form 
of flowers, fern leaves, etc., the whole work only occupy- 
ing the space of an eighth of an inch. He also mounted a 
couple of hundred of the tiniest eggs of the smallest insects 
so as to make a perfect geometrical design, yet the whole 
did not cover the space of a quarter of an inch in diameter. 


FORCE OF WATER IN MoTION.—A man of wide experience 
in mining, near the Pacific coast, describes how streams of 
water from hose will cut to pieces and tear down bills. 
Under a vertical pressure of one or two hundred feet the 
force of the stream is sometimes so great as to burl away 
or hold boulders weighing a thousand pounds. Under 311 
feet of vertical pressure an eight-inch stream will move 
in a sluggish way a two-ton boulder ata distance of twenty 
feet from the nozzle; and the same stream striking a rock 
of 500 pounds will throw it as a man would throw a twenty 
pound weight. A human being struck by such a stream 
would be killed—pounded into a shapeless mass. 





THE LARGEST HAMMER.—A shop is being built at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., where the plates are to be prepared for the 
ships of our navy. The foundation of the hammer-room is 
laid on what, two years ago, was the bed of the Lehigh 
river, which was turned from its course, the anvil and 
hammer frame resting upon its piles. Above these is 
masonry, and upon that the anvil consisting of a bed of 
solid iron capped by a bed of steel. This anvil represents 
1,400 tons of solid metal. Over the snavil springs the 
frame which supports the bammer. This frame bears a 
certain resemblance in shape to the Eiffeltower. Its height 
is 60 feet above a spreading base whose foundations are 
clamped deep inthe earth. This huge structure contains 
475 tons of iron. The top of the hammer is a square, solid 
block of iron faced with steel weighs 125 tons, and 
has a hoist of 18 feet. The whole hammer weighs 2,000 
tons, and is said to be the largest in the world. 


THE MANCHESTER CANAL.—The canal which will make 
Manchester a seaport town will be opened for navigation 
within a year. It will be thirty-five and onc half miles 
long, with a minimum width at the bottom of 120 feet, and 
a depth of 26 feet. It will have four sets of locks, and will 
be wide enough to allow large steamers to pass each other 
at avy part. At Manchester the canal will meet a net- 
work of canals and railways that will help the carrying of 
freight to all parts of England. This city is situated in a 
very populous region; it will help the market for cotton 
and other American productions. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RAILROADS.--The use at Coney island 
of a bicycle railroad, on which trains can be run at much 
greater speed than the ordinary railway, is one of the latest 
wonders in the field of invention. Only one rail is used 
underneath, but there is a guide rail overhead. With 
lighter cars and other improvements. Itis said that the 
present average speed of forty-five or fifty miles an bour 
can be doubled. When we consider that it is less than 
forty years since the first through railroad train crossed 
New York state, the results attained seem wonderful. In 
1851, there had been only one really great railroad com- 
pleted in the world, and singularly enough, that was in 
Russia, and was the line between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. 

Worn OvuT BANK BILLsS.—After a bank note has passed 
from hand to band for years and becomes worn out, what 
is done with it? We will tell you what was done with one 
lot. During Grant’s administration a great, ragged il) 
smelling pile, that had beef redeeméd with shining silver, 
was gathered in the treasury at Washington. The clerks 
handled them very carefully for fear disease lurked in the 
paper. Then they were piled up and burned and the ashes 
mixed with an adhesive substance. This composition was 
molded into a statuette a foot high of a bri ken, fluted 
column, and aleo a fac-simile of the old Liberty bill in In- 
dependence hall, Philadelphia. 





“Your JOURNAL is meeting with grand success. It is 
the best educational paper in the market.”’ 
Callicoon Depot, N. Y. READER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not lerge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelied to adhere to these rules: 

1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








DISCUSSING CURRENT EVENTS. 

I noticed in the last ScHooL JOURNAL that one of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., schools has a clags for the discussion of 
current events. For the past vear the advanced depart- 
ment of the Accord school also has had such a class, occu- 
pying the time from 3:40 to 3:55. From this time to closing 
school we have a very beneficial exercise of which, 
though it may be in use in many schools, I never heard, 
It is gathering upthe points learned during the day. Each 
pupil is called upon for some point learned during the day. 
At first I found that it was hard for pupils to express just 
one thing learned ; but as time passes, they are improving 
in this. This I find is an excellent method of fastening the 
point upon the memory, and aids in classifying their knowl- 
edge. It also helps pupils to beexact, for I receive no 
points that are not expressed in good language and aim 
at some definite thing. The exercise is nothing more than 
a summing up of the day’s work in each class. 

Accord, N. Y. E. FRED KNAPP. 


TEACHING HISTORY AND GRAMMAR. 

1. Give best method of teaching advanced cl asses grammar, and 
moportant points to be brought out. Also hest method of teaching 
U. 8S. history, and points necessary to be impressed. G. W 

1. This is too comprehensive a question for a brief 
answer. (1) Technical grammar should be left for an ad- 
vanced course. (2) The art of sneaking and composing cor- 
rectly is all-important. (3) Give your pupils examples of 
good English. Let them read them over and over again 
until they become possessed with the spirit of the authors. 
Then let them reproduce, in their own words, what they 
have taken in—not memorized. (4) Correct incorrect ex- 
pressions by giving and repeating correct cxpressions. 
Never allow an incorrect expression to be written or spoken 
as an example of what ought not to he done. The plan of 
filling our grammars and boards with incorrect expressions 
is pernicious in the extreme, and has worked great harm 
Thought first and expression afterward. Give vour pupils 
something to think about, and then let them talk about it, 
and then write about it. Correct. stimulate, and provoke 
healthy and pleasant criticism. Keep on until composing 
becomes the most delightful exercise in your school. 2, 
All history is a succession of pictures in the mind. Detes 
are not history. They are a part of the science of statistics. 
Some must be remembered, but only as adjuncts to his. 
tory. Give your pupils the story of history in its most 
interesting form and manner. Make your pupils /ove his- 
tory with an intense love. This can be done by telling 
them the stories of history, and talking and writing about 
them. If you love history yourself, then your pupils will 
love it too, if you try; but you cannot make your pupils 
love a study you do not. 


I wish to introduce into my school a business artitenetie. Where 
can 1 get a good work ? A. G. M. 

Write to S.S. Packard, 101 East 23d street, New York 
City. He publishes a commercial arithmetic of acknowl- 
edged superiority. 


I am very anxious to learn calisthenics, and wish my pupils to 
become familiar with some simple exercises. Will 7, not gt give 
some in your next issue ? 

You should purchase a good book on the danae THE 
JOURNAL has in hand an illustrated article on the subject 
which will appear soon. 


1, Could you tell me where two or three of the best colleges for 
women are? 2, Name two prominent American historians now 
living. 3. In Pres, Harrison's cabinet, who is secretary of inte- 
rior, and who attorney-general? 4. What is the unit for measur- 
ing the height of letters ? ae Ue 

1. Vassar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Smith college, 
Northampton, Mass.; Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass.; Bryn 
Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 2. Francis Parkman, Benson 
J. Lossing. 3. John W, Noble, secretary of interior ; Wm. 
H. H. Miller, attorney-general. 4. The small “‘i” is the 
unit of height ; the “u ” of width. 


Wil) you give me, through the columnsot THE JouRNAL, the 
names of some x normal and training schools for teachers 
both in your state and in others. N. Ev R. 


The state normal schools of New York are all advertised 
in each number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘They undoubt- 
edly rank among the very best. Nearly all normal schools | ¢an 


under the supervision of a state are worthy of patronage ; eurhe 


the school to avoid (generally speaking) is the privaté nor- 
mal college, business institute, pe art hall, ete. , Combined, 
where board may be had for $1.40 a Week OF less, ahd" tui- 


tion charges are levied on a similar basis. The education 
one gets in such schools is of the most Costly’ kind.” ‘Cheap 
tuition means cheap teachers (unléss the school is endowed 
or supported by the state). Cheabd teachers produce shoddy 
results. It must not be inferred that all private normal 
schools can be thus classified, but beware of those that 
blow the biggest horn. 


“Should a teacher maintain that he is right after once making a 
positive assertion to that effect. when he feels and knows he is 
wrong? Would rot such an acknowledgment injure = in _ 
eyes of his pupils ? . E. B. 

A teacher should never be dishonest enough hs uphold 
anything he has said or done, after he knows himself to be 
in the wrong. It isa sure way of losing the respect and 
confidence of pupils. 





Tn eddressing 9 business ar to a strange, unmarrie’ woman, 
would you say “ Dear Miss” G. M. E. 


No. Address her as “‘ ~ Madam ” :— 





How would you teach grammar to children ¢ Pu. G. R. 

Do vot teach grammar to children. Try to give them 
well-defined fdeas and they will express themselves cor_ 
rectly--or nearly so. Criticize the most glaring defects 
and let your own speech be a model of English expression. 


What would you do with a pupil whom you suspect of ome 
Cc. C. 


Watch him closely. Suspicion warrants nothing more. 
When once you have proven to yourself that such guilt 
attaches to a pupil, then you may proceed to get a confes- 
sion. Be sure you are right before you make an accusa- 
tion. 


Is it possibie for a teacher to be impartial ? ce. ¥.d. 
This is an old question. A teacher need not be offen. 
sively partial, but it is difficult to be absolutely impartial ; 
it seems that it would be an unenviable position to be in, 
for a teacher can make partiality of great assistance, pro- 
vided it is not carried too for. 


Richard Grant White objects to the word cablegram. What do 
you say? G. M. E. 

Mr. White is eminent authority and must have satisfac- 
tory reasons for his objections, one of which is the useless- 
ness of the word. Telegram will answer every purpose 
and is more in keeping with the nature of things. Mes- 
sages are not sent, by cable, but by telegraph wires passing 
through the cable. 


[ never enjoyed the advantages of a course in a normal school, 
nor do I now see my way clear to such a training. Are there not 
= ood books that would help me? Should! study them care- 

Yes, there are a number. You might get “The Theory 
and Practice of Teaching,” by David Page; Joseph Payne’s 
«Lectures ’’; ‘‘ Education asa Science,” by Bain ; Spencer’s 
“Education ;” Parker’s “Talks on Teaching;” Quick’s 
«‘Educational Reformers:” Boone’s ‘“‘Education in the 
United States;” ‘‘ Educational Theories” and “‘ Aspects of 
Education,” by Browning. It is well for all teachers to 
read several of the best educational papers. Various works 
on teaching are noticed from time to time, many of which 
would prove helpful. 


Will you please recommend any good books upon prima 
manual training, not published by Hailmann? od 
New Haven, Conn. M.A. P. 


Nothing is better; nothing can be better than kindergar- 
ten exercises. Manual training means the discipline of all 
the senses. It is not gymnastics, neither is it trade working’ 
but discipline suited to develop all the powers of the body’ 
intellect,and soul. If there is any better method of accom 
plishing this result than the kindergarten we shall be glad 
to be informed of the fact. The literature of Froebelism is 
very full and valuable. 


eet 


Solomon’s Confession of Ignorance. 


“In former times there were seven wise men: now you can 
scarce tind so many fools.” This was written a — our 


time, and the number of wise men, to sa: y vothing ‘ools, has 
greatly increased. Now, we boast that ¥ at ave weisted the 
and there are several b all more or leas “nebu- 


iar” as to their origin. There are also numerous theories as to 
the causes of most natural phenomena. We caa take our choice. 
After all, the wisest of men Ty acknowledged: that there 
were, at least, “four things” that he did not know. Another 
wise man says: * It is better to sit on! in x. fe-with wont and 
than buy the uncertam know —- ks 
vexation. which Jeath gives solintiiley vot 

Yet, in spite of seck ity ‘horelia ty <e Seb we we call Sa noriedge, 


can Turnist Seer ae evidence of th truth of Foy : rseqcement | 
giving a @tull account Se c eae ee Soe 
cured: hundreds of testimo : ; 


other 
seat free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALBN,-2520 Areh street, 
hiladelphia, or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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SHERMAN WILLIAMS. 





Sherman Williams was born near Cooperstown, N. Y,, 
in 1846. Like most farmers’ sons, he helped his father 
on the farm during the summer and attended the dis- 
trict school during the winter. He became a teacher 
and experienced all the joys and sorrows of ‘ boarding 
round,” but he early had the art of getting the best of 
everything ; walking two miles through the snow, and 
building the school-house fire himself, sleeping in 
woolen blankets and cotton sheets, now a roaring fire 
and hot water, and now a snow-drift on the bed and a 
half inch of ice in the water pitcher. Two or three 
years of this life was enough. Mr. Williams concluded 
to fit himself for a wider field. He entered the Albany 
normal school in the fall of 1869, graduating two years 
later. After teaching for a short time in asmall country 
school he was elected principal of the Flushing, L. L., 
union school, which, under his management, came to be 
recognized as one of the best in the state. This positicn 
he held ten years, resigning to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Glens Falls schools in 1882, a position which 
he still holds. 

The outlook for the public schools in Glens Falls was 
decidedly discouraging at that time. Having two good 
and popular private schools, the public schools were 
looked upon, to a considerable extent, as a sort of neces- 
sary evil and so the school accommodations were about as 
bad as they well could be. Since 1882 two large, hand- 
some school buildings have been built and several others 
put into excellent condition ; while there is nothing that 
is more popular, or that the people take more pride in, 
than they do in their public schools. Mr, Williams was 
one of the originators and is now chief manager of the 
Glens Falls summer school. Last fall he was elected 
president of the New York state council of superintend- 
ents. He was unanimously elected superintendent of 
the Troy city schools, but declined the position, politics 
in that city having a strong hold on educational mat- 
ters, 

Mr. Williams is a man of positive convictions, which 
he never lacks the courage to express. He knows what 
he wants in his school, and he has the rather rare ability 
of making other people believe that that is the right 
thing to have. Perhaps the most prominent character- 
istic is his ability to drop, with little hesitation, any pet 
hobby. The practice he believes in to-day he believes 
with all his might, but if he finds by experience that it 
does not get good results, that ends the matter. Mr. 
Williams ought to have been born somewhere in New 
England, for at twenty angular, awkward, “six feet in 
his stockings,” and intellectually aggressive, a charac- 
teristic he has by no means lost, he was a typical 
** downeaster.” 

THE grammar school teachers of New Bedford, Mass., 
want more salary. In response to their request the 
school board has sent each teacher a circular containing 
the following questions : 

1. How many hours each day (not including Sundays), 
during the school year of forty weeks, do you average 
devote ‘to school work outside of school hours? (q) In 
preparing work for theschool? (6) In correcting written 


‘| work, giving time not included under question («)* (°) 


In reading (that is, studying) educational literature ‘ 
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2, How much. of-the-above time is voluntary? How 
much;involuntary? . 

8. Dovyou consider the amount of time demanded of 
you in schoolwork unreasonable and burdensome? If 
you do consider it burdensome, what remedy can you 
propose ? 

4. How much time each week day during the forty 
weeks, do you think would be just for you to give to 
school work out of school hours as defined in question 
No. 1? 

In the Chicago manual training school last year the 
otal number of drawings made in the school year by the 
junior class was 13,630, The number this year is esti- 
mated at 16,000. Pupils : Jast year, 277; this year, 303. 
This is in addition to the usual studies of a high school 
equal in severity to any similar school in the country. 

At the New England Conference of Educational 
Workers this week the Chicago manual training school 
presented the following drawings from the junior (first 
year) class. From models of geometric solids and other | 
objects single and in groups—sketches with pencil and | 
in ink made at home from miscellaneous objects—40 | 
in the school year). Charcoal work from casts—these | 
wholly freehand. 

Elementary work in mechanical dra wing—perspective | 
—problems in plane geometry—orthographic projection | 
—elementary design—studies from ornaments. 

The drawings of the middle (second year) class consist 
of orthographic projection—details of machinery from 
measurement—home sketches in pencil und in ink—(30 
in the school year). 

The drawings of the senior (third year) class comprise 
machine drawings from measurement—architectural 
drawings from measurement—home sketches—,10 in the 
school year). Except historic architecture and orna- 
ment and the original work, the drawings are wholly 
from the object. The drawings exhibited were of 
average excellence. The best drawings are not sent to 
any exhibit. 








In November last Miss Shiebley, of Ponca, Neb., was 
expelled from school for insubordination. Her father 
applied to the district court for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the board to reinstate her. The writ was 
refused, and the costs were charged to Mr. Shiebley. It 
appears, however, that the Ponca school board relented, 
and that Miss Shiebley entered school in January, 91, 
and again caused trouble because she refused to study 
grammar. Her father upheld her, saying that he did 
not wish her to study grammar, because it was not 
taught now as it was when he was a boy. The board 
felt compelled to expel the girl a second time, and now 
Mr. Shiebley is beseeching the superior court for 
another writ of mandamus, with about the same chance 
for success that he met with the first time. 


GERMANY is laying out school gardens similar to those 
in Austria, in which country there are 8,000. Their 
object is te give methodical instruction in the cultivation 
of fruit trees, and in botany. 





Some of Germany’s modern school-houses are fur- 
nished with prison cells for refractory pupils. 

IT is estimated that Milwaukee requires 75 new teachers 
annually to fill vacancies and new positions, Chicago 
240, and Philadelphia 250. Matrimony is responsible for 
the larger percentage of these changes and scheol boards 
will either have to prohibit that ruinous (to the schools) 
practice, or establish schools for the training of teachers 
so that they can keep the supply up to the demand, and 
at the same time produce young women who will make 
better wives than teachers, 

A RECEPTION was tendered to State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, on the 
evening of March 20, at Winona. The gathering met in 
the state normal school building and indulged in 
speeches, music, etc. The superintendent addressed the 
teachers of Winona on the following day. 

THE Hamilton Primary Teachers’ Association held its 
first meeting on Friday evening, March 6. Judging from 
the interest manifested in the discussions, the association 
is entering upon a work which will be of real and lasting 
benefit. The program consisted of Froebel’s *‘ Education 


of Man,” by Miss Lutty; ‘* Unmannerly, Immoral, and 
Untidy Children,” by Misses B. E. Davis and L. Murray ; 
‘“*Busy-work.” “Truancy” and “ Lateness,”. by Misses 
Chisholm, Hendry, and Jamieson. 





THE university founded by Senator Leland Stanford, | 
at Palo Alto, California, will have for~ its president, 
David Starr Jordan, of the Indianastate university: ‘The 
position was offered to him by Senator Stanford, March 
22, and accepted by him the next day. The salary will 
be $10,000 per annum and a residence. Prof. Jordan is 
yet a young man and has every opportunity before him 
for sustaining the reputation he bears among educators. 





THE California summer school of methods for teachers 
and kindergartners, will hold its next session from July 
6 to 25, at San Jose, Cal. The aims of the school are: 
The professional improvement and the intellectual, 
moral, and social culture of teachers and kindergartners: 
the maintenance of a summer institute of professional 
instruction in which the science. art, history, and philoso- 
phy of education shall be the principal branches taught; 
and the dissemination of the true principles, best thought, 
right ideas, and correct standards for the profession of 
teaching. 





In ten years the school populstion of South Dakota 
has increased 567 per cent. That of New Hampshire 
has decreased 7 per cent. 





THERE are two hundred and thirty normal schouls, 
with an attendance of 50,000 students. in the United 
States. 





THE Detroit, Mich., board of education wants $300,000 
for new school buildings. 


THE assistant superintendents in the Philadelphia 
schools receive $2,500 per. annum. 

THE public and private schools of the country require 
ateaching force of 400,000. 


IN 1880 the South spent $5,000,000, for education; in 
1888, $21,000,000. 


Gov. CAMPBELL will address the graduating class of 
the Logan, O., schools this year. 

THE students in the high schools of Lancaster and 
Logan, Ohio, recently contested for hterary and forensic 
honors. 





IT is estimated that 1,000 new words are coined an- 
nually. 





TEN thousand visitors inspected the work and build- 
ings of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, during 1890. 

‘In addition to special preparation for teachers,” says 
State Superintendent Sabin, of Iowa, ‘there are four 
indispensable requisites :—knowledge of the subject 
matter, uprightness of character, ambition to investi- 
gate, and common sense,”’ 

ONLY 80 Ohio teachers received state certificates last 
year. 





PLANS are being prepared for six new school buildings 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARBOR day was observed on Feb. 23, by McDonough 
school No. 23, New Orleans. Bishop Fallows made the 
address. 


TEACHERS can secure board at Toronto next July, in 
hotels at from $1 to $3 per day, and in private families, 
at from $4 to $7 per week. 

—_————— oe 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Wo0oD-WORKING has been done for a year past, in gram- 
mar school No. 40, of which Mr. G. W. Harrison is prin- 
cipal, The course is begun with splint work, the differ- 
ent points being drawn by the pupils and then made in 
splints. This leads up toa kind of inlaid veneering in 
which very pretty designs are made. The pupils are 
then given pieces of wood half an inch thick, in which 
they make the same points. After this they are ready 
for the heavier wood and regular tools used in the joinery 
proper. The use of the knife introduces that of the 
chisel, the plane, saw, etc., being employed as they are 
needed. 


Pratt INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, has provided a course of 
free lectures on art, beginning March 18, and recurring 
each Wednesday at four o'clock, through March and 
April, to which all teachers are invited. The subject for 
April 1, is ** Form Study, Drawing, and Color in the Kin- 
dergarten.” : 





FREE-HAND writing goes on very successfully at Miss 
McCaffery’s, school No. 16. The children seem to enjoy 
the concert motions and counting, and meantime the 
tremulous motion is worked cut of their little fingers 
and the hand gains freedom and decision. 

THE clay modeling done in the lower grades of |gram- 
mar school No. 23, shows a very close connection with 
the science observation lessons. Animals and heads of 
animals, leaves, flowers, and fruit appear very frequently 
The producte of mechanical ingenuity also recéive a 
good deal of attention, the steam engine being a favorite 
model. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15 
and 16. 

Florida State Association, Tampa, March 11 

American Institute, Bethlehem, N. H., July 6 and 7. 

Pennsylvania State, Bedford, July 7 to 9. 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16. 

Southern Teach rs’ Assoc’n, Chattanooge, Tenn., July 7 and & 

Georgia State Association, Brunswick, April 28-May 1. 

New York State Association, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Alabama State Association, April. 

Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Vernon, Aug. 25, 

Business Educators’ Association of America, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 14-24. 


eee 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

MEXIco.—In almost all the states education is free and 
compulsory, but the law is not strictly enforced. Primary 
instruction is mostly at the expense of the municipalities, 
but the federal government makes bequest grants, and 
many schools are under the care of beneficent societies. 
In 1888 there were 10,726 primary schools, with 343,977 
pupils. Higher education is carried on in secondary 
schools and seminaries, and in colleges for professional in- 
struction, including schools of law, medicine, engineering, 
mining, fine arts, agriculture. commerce, arts, trades, and 
music. There are also one military and two naval colleges 
The number attending these higher schools is stated at 
21,000. The entire sum spent on education is given at 
$3,512,000, of which $802,000 was contributed by the federal 
government, $1,012,000 was spent by the municipality of 
Mexico, and #2,500,000 by the state governments and 
municipalities. 

In 1888 there were in the republic 28 public libraries, in- 
cluding the natioral library, with 150,000 volumes, and § 
other libraries, with over 10,000 volumes each. There were 
in that year 2 museums for scientific and educational pur- 
poses, and 3 meteorological observatories. The number of 
newspapers published was 387. 

MONTENEGRO.—Schools for elementery education are 
supported by government , education is compulsory and 
free ; there are (1889) 70 elementary schools, with 3,000 male 
and 300 female pupils. AJ)! males uncer the age of twenty- 
five years are supposed to be able to read and write. There 
is a theological seminary and a gymnasium or college for 
boys at Cettinje, and a girls’ high school, maintained at the 
charge of the empress of Russia. 

PARAGUAY.—Education is free and compulsory. In 1887 
only 20 per cent. of the adult Paraguayans, and 60 per cent. 
of adult foreigners could read and write. There were in 
1888, 160 public elementary schools, with 28,526 pupils. 
There are besides over 100 schools subsidized by the coun- 
cil of education, and at Asuncion there is a national coi- 
lege, with 15 professors and 150 students. The amount 
apent by the government on public instruction in 1889-90 
was $312,274. Asuncion has also a public library and five 
newspapers, 


eee. 


TEACHERS desiring positions or those looking for ad 
vancemenut in the profession often do not know how to 
better themselves. The NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
has been established for this purpose and its success in 
some instances is noteworthy. In 1889 one member was 
privcipal of schools in Ohio at $1000 per year. He secured 
a position near New York in a ey school to which he 
was recommended by this Bureau. He is now receiving 
over $2000 per year. A woman assistant in one of the 
graded schools near New York, at a salery of $550 secured, 
through the recommendation of this Bureau, a position 
paying $700 and also her present position paying $1500, 

his Bureau has just started two branches. C. M. 
Stevens, 185 Wabash avenue, Chicago, I1l., will have charge 
of the Central department, and Wilber F. Bliss, Los 
Angeles, Cal., will manage the Western department. One 
fee covers registration in al] three Bureaus. 





A Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted Tour 
to Washington, D. C. 


The success of these personally conducted tours to the National 
Capital over the Ponsy!venia Railroad has been remarkable this 
season, They have not only presented a deli¢htiul opportunity 
for visiting the capital at a most attractive season, but have like 
wise red such vis.ts possible at very reasonable rates and no 
travel worry. The next leaves Thursday, Apri 16th. 

The special —_ will leave New York at 11.00 A.M., the pony 
will dine at Philadeiphia, and arrive in Washington 5.20 P. M. 

uarters will be reserved for them at the Normandie, Willard’s, 

obitt, or Arlington Hotels. The special features of the trip in 
clude exceptional facilities for seeing al! the sights, an introduc- 
tion to the President, and the opportunity of a visit to Mt. Ver- 
noo. The party will leave Washington on Saturday afternoon, 
April 18th, fake supper ip Philadelphia, and arrive in New York 
in the a 

The round-trip rate of $12.50 inc!udes railway fare and meals in 
both directions, and hotel] accommodations at the choicest hotels 
of Washington. The trip commends mans 3 the patrapege of Ge 
best , and application tor space sho be made ut onee to 
the D en Agent, Pennsylvania Kailroad, &9 Broadway, N. Y 





Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
Is Peculiar to Itselt. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SoctaL DEPARTURE. How Orthodocia and I went 
round the world by ourselves. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, With 111 illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1891. 

The two young ladies whose trip round the world is so 
graphically described in this volume, got rather more 
out of the journey than the young lady who circumnavi- 
gated the planet for a great newspaper something over a 
yearago. She made the journey against time, but they 
took plenty of leisure to view people and places, and 
study customs avd modes of life. Instead of flying 
across the country at the full speed of the railroad train 
they make frequent -—~- and the reader gets the benefit 
of their adventures, The authcr has the faculty of see- 
ing things that would escape most eyes and of telling 
them in an original way. Many peculiar situations are 
humorously described. It is not, therefore, a conven- 
tional book of travel, but a bright, spicy narrative inter- 
spersed with numerous amusing incidents. Orthodocia 
and her companion, whether in Canada, Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, or other countries, prove that they bave 
the spirit, the curiosity, and the love of fun of true 
American girls. The illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate. the humor of the text appearing at many 
places in them. 





Boris LENSKY. From the German. By Ossip Schubin. 
Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York : -Worth- 
ington Company. 310 pp. 

This is a story of a family of Russians, of which the 
father, Boris Lensky, is the central figure. He is a 
musician to whom it was said, the cevil had given such 
wonderful power with the violin that he bewitched all 
who heard him play. Other principal characters are his 
son Nikolai, his daughter Mascha, Nita von Sank jewitch, 
a young Aus rian lady, and Sophia Dimitrieva Kasin. 
The staple of the story is music, art, with some love 
thrown in, and the scene is in Paris and other cities, 
where Lensky meets his trials and triumphs. The play- 
ing of the wonderful violinist is graphically described, 
and the interest in the strange, passionate, gifted man is 
strong to the end of the story. The translator has suc- 
ceeded well in turning the German into strong, vigor- 
ous English. The book is handsomely bound in cloth, 
decorated with leaves and flowers, and is well printed 
and illustrated. 


SELECTIONS FOR GERMAN COMPOSITION. By Charles 
Harris. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 143 pp. 55 
cents. 


In the study of a language, as in the study of short- 
hand, one will find that thorough mastery of the ele- 
ments will greatly accelerate progress later on. It is for 





lack of such work that so many come out of school with 
a smattering of a language that, for practical purposes, 
is useless, At atime when German is spoken and writ- 
ten in so many places in our country, and therefore of 
use in many callings, such a book as this will be gladly 
welcomed. The author has found that celerity in Ger- 
man composition can only be acquired through patient 
drill in the common constructions of the language. 
They must be written and rewritten until the student 1s 
absolute master of them. Only such forms as can be 
mastered in a few weeks are needed in partI. For the 
convenience of those who wish to omit these introduc- 
tory selections, part II. is made independent of part I. 
The exercises have been arranged in a progressive way, 
and include colloquial expressions rather than good lit- 
erature, as this is of very little use in an exercise. The 
notes are intended to progress with the text ; the vocabu- 
lary is complete and accurate, and adapted to the wants 
of the beginner. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, will issue at once Wilhelmina von 
Hillern’s “* Hoher als die Kirche ” with notes by 8. Willard Clary, 
formerly instructor in German at the University of Michigan. 


D. LorHrop Co. bave in preparation a collection of the late 
Horatio Nelson Towers’ poems. Oscar Fay Adams is the editor. 

CowPERTHWAIT & Co. publish Royse’s valuable manuals of 
American and English literature. The books are bistorical, 
biographical, and critical, and contain besides selections from the 
writings of the more important authors. 

HARPéR & BROTHERS are about to bring out rew editions of 
Mr. Howells’ two latest novels, ** Annie Kilburn ”’ and ** A Hazard 
of New Fortunes,” in an attractive form, in the Franklin Square 
Library. 

PutNAM'S Sons, of New York, have recently published in pam- 
phiet torm a collection of * Cabin and Plantation Songs,” as sung 
by the Hampton students, arranged by Thomas P. Fenner and 
Frederick G. Rathbun. 

THE AMERICAN Book COMPANY issue Edward Eggleston's 
**History of the United States and its People,”’ the result of long 
years of study. It1s charmingly written and liberally illustrated. 
The merits of Appletons’ Geographies, published by the American 
Book Company, are recognized by their adoption by many leading 
cities. 

PERNIN’S SHORTHAND SYSTEM seoms to be acquiring consider- 
abie popularity, especially in the West, a school where it is taught 
being located at Detroit, Michigan. One great point of difference 
between this and other systems is the vowel scale, the characters 
being joined with the consonantal characters the same as in long 
hand. This makes it possible to write the word, fully vocalized, 
without lifting the pen. Many who have used the system recom- 
mend it for its simplicity, legibility,and brevity. It can be taught 
by mail. ‘Lhose who are interested in this useful art may obtain 
all necessary information of H. M. Perzin, Detroit, Mich, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS number among their latest books “ The 





—— 


Man Without a Country,” by Rev. Edward Everett Hale: “4 
Violic Obligato,’’ and other stories, by Margaret Crosby; anq 
* Life and Letters of John Brown,” with portraits, an engraving 
of Brown's birthplace, and fac-similes of important documents, 
edited by Frank B. Sanborn. 


MAGAZINES. 


During the first three months of 1891, Book Chat has reviewed 
128 new American and English books “ without comment,” and 
indexed 1,914 magazine urticles contained in over 250 of the lead 
ing American and foreign periodicals. ‘This is only a part of the 
contents «of this excellent periodical. 

In the North American Review. for April, Secretary Rusk in a 
paper on “ The Duty of the Hour” speaks of the evils tro 
which the farmers are suffering. but untortunately fails to tind 
the cause of those evils. His suggestion that we study the furmer’s 
condition is all rigbtif we about the study with the spirit 
of the truth-seeker instead of the politician. r. W. Hazeltine 
bas a critical article on “* Married Women in Fiction.” 

The history of philosophy is reviewed by Dr. Winterburn of 
New York in the April Arena. He pays a glowing tribute to Prv- 
fessor Buchanan, whose noble face forms the frontispiece of this 
number. Thomas G. Shearman, sets forth bis views on the eyi}s 
and injustice ef indirect taxation. Dr. R. Mason Osgood, ot 
New York, contributes a paper on recent discoveries in ** Hypno- 
tism.” Prof. Bixby wmtes on ** Buddhism and the New Testa 
ment.” E. P. Powell traces the anulogy between the pactiien of 
Alexander Hamilton and the extreme wing of the publican 
party of to-day. : 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, publishes in the Apri! 
Century ab ief popular resume 01 the recent discoveries of Pas 
teur, Koch and other experiments in the same field, both in 
Europe and America. he second of the series On financial 
subjects appears in this numver, and is entitled “* A "Cheap Money’ 
Lesson from History.” Willard, the pew English actor, now in 
America, is the subject of an artivie by L. Clark Davis. -Mrs. 
Mason’s paper on the “ Salons of the Revolution and the Empire.” 
in the April Century, throws side-lights on the Talleyrano Mem- 
oirs. Dr. John A. Wycth relates the experience of Confederate 
prisoners at Camp Morton, Indianapolis. One of the principal 
teatures of the number are papers on “ Two Expeditions on Mount 
St. Elias.” The frontispiece is Mr. Cole’s engraving of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s picture Mona Lisa. 

William Douglas O’Connor’s story “The Brazen Android,” a tale 
of old Londun has the place of honor in the April Atlantic. There 
are three more chapters of Mr Steckton’s “ House of Martha.’ 
Percival Lowell’s traveler pursues his way through “ Noto: An 
Unexplored Corner of Japan.” Francis Parkman, the eminent 
historian, has a second paper in the number on the capture of 
Louisburg. Olive Thorne Miller has a charming article on the 
study of birds. Teachers especially will be interested in Mary E. 
Buct’s paper on “The Muses in the Common School.” “Prehistoric 
man on the Pacific Coast,” by George Frederick Wright, deals 
witha branch of science that is assuming greater importance 
every year. 

Goidihwaite’s Geographical Magazine for March has for a front 
ispiece a picture of the giant tree “* Wawona” in Mariposa grove. 
Among the principal articks are “The Mapping ot the World,” 
“South Greenland Eskimos” Curiosities of Nature” “The Canadian 
National Park,” by Charles M. Skinner, * Dr. Juoker’s lust Ex 

lorations,” * Oklahoma,” “Trampiog in the White mountains,” 

Cc. 8. Montgomery, and “ Native Races of South Atrica ™ 
There are many other articles most of which are illustrated. 
This is the best number so tar of this promising magazine. 

One who wishesto keep posted On the literature of the duy 
should read Current Literature, a magazine that makes friends 
wherever it circulates. Its selections are light and readable, 
but not trashy—the stories and poems running all the way from 
the witty and bumorous to the deeply pathetic. The March 
number of the magazine is an excellent one. 

= -Rolling at the White House,” by Prof. Otis T. Mason, of 
the Smithsonian, in the April Wide Awake, is a fully illustrated 
account ot that charming Washington folk-custom as at present 
observed, and its history. 





GREAT MEN. 


During the past year the following prominent educators have asked us to recommend teachers. 


We have in 


each case recommended not more than four, and referred none others to the position, and in every case one of the 
candidates we recommend has been elected: 


Wm. E. Anperson, Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prof. J. F. 


CuaAFLIN, Prin. High School, Chicago. 


Prof. T. M. Bauuret, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. Gruman E. FisHer, Supt. School, Muskegon, Mich. 
Prof. Epwarp AyERs, Supt. Schools, LaFayette, Ind. 
H. H. BELFieLp, Prin. Manual Training School, Chicago. 

ALBERT SALIsBURY, Prin. State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
F. M. KENDALL, Supt. Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Prof. J. HoLttoway, Supt. Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Prof. C. P. RoGcers, Supt. Schools, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Prof. THos. CHAMBERLAIN, Pres. State University, Madison, Wis. 
J. I. Emery, Prin. State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

Prof. A. D. CoLEGROvE, Supt. Schools, Corry, Pa. 
Prof. A. F. BecHDoLt, Supt. Schools, Mankato, Minn. 


The List could be extended to occupy many pages by taking in men of less prominence, but the 
men we have mentioned are great men,—men with a national reputation, and the fact that they 
personally solicited our recommendation and selected one of the three or four whom we recommended, 
is certainly the highest honor that an agency could ever expect to attain. 


to us every week for teachers. 


Send for circulars to the 


‘TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7O Dearborn Street, 


ORVILLE Brewer, Manager. 


Hundreds of calls are coming 
Seven hundred teachers were placed by us last year, and from the 
present outlook we shall place one thousand this year in better positions than the ones they are now 
filling. Will you be one of these? If you can prove by testimony that you are capable of filling a better 
place and will undertake to prove this to us, the sooner you begin correspondence with us the better, 


CHICAGO. 
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CROWINC CHILDREN? 
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W. W. KNOWLES & CO., 
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|Songs and Glees for 


WREATH 20" 


and Classes. 
OF 
J. H. Kurzenknabe& Sons, 


GEMS. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 
A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 
American Political History, 
size 30x36 in., with Key. 

The whole subject of our Political His- 
tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 

J. M. MEHAN, Des Moines, Ta. 


Plays of Shakespeare. 


FALCON EDITION. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to each 
Play. Fep. 8vo. Each Play, 40 cts. 


Full list sent on application. 


CHICACO, 


FERRIS BROS.., 341 deandean tl N.Y. 


Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
4 PHLET- Modoun ENTITLED 











25 cents 
postpaid. 


144 pages. 
eo AR Arka ON 


NOT Sen, DRESS ay) ung 


sy CAROLINE M,Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRica.Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mes. ANNIE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free to Ei 


UPON APPLICATION TO 5 b 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 

















BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 











CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTER, 
BODY AND TAPESTRY I Vytt AND EXTRA 
rt Be a IN GREAT - A SPECIAL 


Ww LTONS. 
AND EXTRA 





Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th 8t., N. Y. 


STATUARY esi 


PLASTER CASTS for Artists 
and Schools, 2% 0 Design = Art Studies 
Deecriptive PampbletFREE 
C. HENNECKE CO., miiwauxee, wis. 
AND 207 WABASH Avenuc, CHICAGO. 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
Supplied by the New York Educational Bureau. 
Steady demand for Specia] Teachers. Our speci- 
alty is supplying normal and college graduates 
whw teach Music and Drawing. If YOU desire 


a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write fully to 


» KELLOCC, Man ’ 
Sheppard Knapp & Co. a eW York afi Clinton nape’ ag ec 


| 
| 

rx Y. Educational Bureau, | °° WILBER F. BLISS, Western Manager, 
| 


mm sth Clinton Place, NEW YORK. Los Angeles, California. 
‘avilites of os se 
wince and school ofkeary ate placed at te 








L WI AWILTON “V TS 
SUPER INGRAINS (ENGLISH PAT. | 
TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 
RUGS. 
DOMESTIC IN ALL SIZES. WE 
[ECES AND REMNANTS OF 
RADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RUGS AND 
FIT A NY ROOM 


EMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 
MATTINGS, 
OUR NEW eo eb? OF CHINA 
OF Wonnee aon TO SET THE MANY 
EFFECTS. 


WE 
CHECK AND SOME ¥ PATTERNS 48 LOW 
$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YA 
U PHOLSTERY.. 
fiw WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
APRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN’ THE 


FURNITURE 
talanap dup ows UPS OF SUITS AND ODD 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Special terms yw rnish’ Privat 
Bodrdi Cay meena 7. om 


ORIENTAL A 


} 





A AND JAPAN- 














disposal of those - & register with us. a EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
stamp for — we blanks and circulars. R tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
: Le « 34 CO., Propnetars, municating with advertisers. 








| $1.50 for both. 





| BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. Seeetiene of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
“T taliy endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 


FOR | REV. , JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the ¢ Rautougue Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 


i have been working on to memory five of St. Paul's episiles— 
Ephe-ians, Phiiippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. Al) ct these I can now repeat, 
and often do repeat. | find that I can now commit SEVEN OR KIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.’ 

T. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of ** The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 
“The simplicity of the method and helpiulness of its suggestions are wondertul. 
read and studied by every teacher.” 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
PROF. LOISETTE’'S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 


Exhaustive Criticisms on two Recent Memory Systems will be ready about April Ist. Price $1.00 each 


Without reference to the Systems criticised, these Scientific and Practical Discussions will prove to be of 
the greatest advantage to Teachers, Students and all who wish to improve their memories. Al)! the great 


your plan, and bave committ 


it should be 





| practical questions about Memory are here treated in plain language from a Psychological standpoint, with 
numerous illustrations. Modern Education demands extraordinary reinforcement of Memory and Attention. 
| In tending buyers of a Memory System will do well to first read one or both of these works, the substance of 
which can be found nowhere chee. 


Tables of Contents of both works sent.only to those who forward a stamped directed envelope. 
Also Prospectus POST FREE of the Loisettian Art of Never Forgetting. 


|Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


4 “a « ¥ . « 4 
INDIANA, PA. Opens July 13. Continues 3 Weeks. 
FACULTY: 
Z. X. Snyper, Ph.1D., Principal, 
-edagoxcics. 
Dr. W. H. Payne, 
science of Education. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, 
Educational Lectures. 
Dr. E. E. WHITE, 
Usychology aud Moral, 
Prof. 8. C. Sechumucser, M.S., 
Geograpty and science. 
Hon. Henry Hauck, Dept. Supt., Pa., 
Education. 
Miss JANE E. LEONA 
History — | ‘Literature. 
Miss ANNA KIMBER, Psychological Department. 
Supt. Model School. ‘or informat on address, 


Z. X. SNYDER, Prin. Indiana, Pa., or Miss SADIE M. GELLAHER, Indiana, Pa. 


Prof, 0. C, WIcKs, 
Manual fraining and Sloyd. 





Prang Drawing. 


DPEPrARTMENTS. 
Kindergarten Department. 
Pnaary Department. 
Gramwar Department. 
High Department. 
Principals’ and Superintendents’ Department. 
Ungraded Department. 
Manual Training Department. 
Drawing Department. 
Smence Department. 








BLOCUTION ax» ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session cf the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
o AUGUST 14. Scientific Work. Reasonabi@Rates. tustructive Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 

















WESTERN SUMME R SCHOOL 


KINDERCARTEN AND ‘PRIMARY METHODS, 


LaPorte, Indiana. 





Summer School for 
Superintendendents and 
Principals begins July 20. 


Courses begin June 15th and 29th, 
For Circulars, address 


EUDORA L. HAILMANN, LaPorte, 











Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 
circulars address, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison #@quare NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO 


ALFRED HALL, primARY TEACHERS. 


Summer School of English, 
French and German Books Published Specially For Them. 
? 





Nermal Courses for Teachers. For 





PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. Seeley’ ® Grube Method Arithmetic, o. 
Idea .30 
Old and Middle Enclish. Methods in English Johnson's Fdueation by Doing, - 7 


and Composition. Eiocution and Physical Culture, Parker'- Talks on Teaching, - : 





Preparatory and Advanced Courses in Frenchand Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - 75 

German. Instruction by University Professors, Kellogg's -chool Management, - - 75 

For circulars, address Autobiography of Frebel, - - . 50 

' Calkins’ rar und Voice Training, = - 50 

HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, Dewey's How to Teach Manners’ - 50 

N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | Augsburg Easy Things 'o Draw, - -80 

8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | = 8 Pract.cal Teacher, - - 1.50 

rst Three Years of ( hildhood, - 1.50 

The French Monthly Magazine, wr Descriptive circulars on application with 

LE FRANCAIS, occu 

: , E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
grammer and pronunciation. subscribers 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








become students, by Comsenpentenen. # the Ber- 

litz School. $2.00 per year. Publish ed by Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, ror 
BERLITZ & CO.. W. Madison Sq., N. Y. Crry. PLAYS: School.¢ ae } mark e_ Bess oat. our 
Sample numbers free on pan te hy logue free 8. Dex chicago, 





“e- The Library of American Literatures: 


utinbdidantiaa wat ean te 14th St, NEW YORK, * 





| 
| 
| 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


During the past year many prominent 
educators asked The Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, to recommend teachers. The 
association in each case recommended .not 
more,than, four, and referred none others 
to the position, and in every case one of 
the four was elected. These facts speak 
for themselves when it is added that 
among the educators referred to are Profs, 
J. F. Claflin, principal high school, 
Chicago ; T. M. Balliet, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mass.; Gilman E, 
Fisher, superintendent of schools, Muske- 
gon, Mich.;..Edward Ayers, superintend- 
entof*schools, LaFayette, Ind., and H. H. 
Belfield, principal manual training school, 
Chicago. . The list could be extended to 
occupy many pages by taking in men of 
less prominence, but those mentioned are 
men with a national reputation, and the 
fact that they personally solicited the rec- 
ommendation and selected one of those 
recommended is certainly a high honor 
toany agency. 





A valuable new copying apparatus is the 
Simplex Printer. It is one of the simplest 
and cheapest processes ever invented for 
duplicating writings or drawings. Its 
work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary 
a Drawings can be reproduced in 
several colors at one printing. One hun- 
dred copies of the original can be produced 
in twenty minutes. The original is writ- 
ten on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 
and from this one hundred copies can be 
made, or with an original written on the 
typewriter, fifty copies can be produced 





quicky and without trouble. Send for cir- 
culars to Lawton & Co., 96 Church street, 
New York. 


Another new departure is a complete 
course in arithmetic, prepared in accord 
with advanced thought in ‘“‘How and 
What to Teach,” by H. H. Belfield, director 
of manual training school in Chicago. The 
Revised Elementary Arithmetic, and the 
New Model Arithmetic,arranged with great 
care and skill, are works worthy of being 
seen and selected by teachers who want 
and know the bestarithmetics. These are 
ogg by Messrs, Geo, Sherwood & Co., 

o. 807 Wabash avenue, Chicago, who 
also publish Abbie G, Hall’s Botany, which 
will awaken interest and enthusiasm, 
which means success. It willsoon be time 
for the pupils to commence to plant their 
gardens, and learn as the plants grow and 
tlowers blossom, aided by the instructions 
in this valuable and practical work. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


I feel it my duty to inform others of my 
success plating spoons, castors, jewelry, 
etc. The first week I cleared $27.50, and 
in three weeks $80. By addressing the 
Lake Electric Co., Englewood, Ill., you 
can get circulars. Six months agol was 
poor, I now havea nice home and bank 
account all the product of $3 invested in a 
Plater. A READER. 


‘*Fifteen-cent reading matter,” has an 
economical sound, but when it comes to 
quality there is nothing “‘cheap” except 
the price about the Riverside Literature 
Series, of which fifty-eight numbers have 
already been published, containing com- 

lete masterpieces from the writings of 

ngfellow, Whittier,» Holmes, Lowell, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and other eminent 
authors. With introductions, portraits, 
biographical and historical sketches, and 
notes. For use in primary, grammar, and 
high schools. A descriptive circular, giv- 
ing the table of contents of each number of 








he series, will be sent to any address on 
application to Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 4 Park street, Boston. 


A branch of culture heretofore neglected 
has, ata stroke, been firmly established in 
the line of natural, methodical progress by 
the Prang Course in Form Study and 
Drawing. Dr. Arnold Dodel of the uni- 
versity of Zurich says, ‘‘ The United States 
may congratulate themselves upon havin 
created and put in practice in their schoo 
a work of such importance. This is a 
great pedagogical achievement, and must 

rove one of the most powerful levers 

nown in the history of educational meth- 
ods. If we consider the Prang course as a 
whole and compare it with corresponding 
methods in Europe, its great superiority 
cannot escape us. It is, in fact, a stepin 
practical pedagogics jsurpassing anything 
which has been done in this direction in 
Europe.” Circulars describing the text- 
books and models provided for carrying 
out the work, will be sent on application 
te the Prang Educational Company, 7 Park 
street, Boston. 


Mrs. Rebecca S. Pollard, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling, is now in the East and is 
ready to respond to invitations for the ex- 
planation of her method at either insti- 
tutes or teachers’ meetings. Address her 
in care of Western Publishing House, No. 
3 East 14th street, New York City, 


The Indiana Summer School of Methods 
at Indiana, Pa., which opens July 13, and 
continues three weeks, includes in its fac- 
ulty : Z. X. Snyder, Ph.D., Principal, ped- 
agogics ; Dr. W. H. Payne, science of edu- 
cation; Dr. A. E. Winship, educational 
lectures, and Dr, E. E. White, psychology 
and moral. The departments are kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar, high, princi- 
pals’ and superintendents’, ungraded, 
manual training, drawing, science and 
psychological. For information, address 
Z. X. Snyder, principal Indiana, Pa. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teacaers Co-Opzrative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
‘ ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 





ELUEK Bb, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, ** “irencver. 


Thompson Block, Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN 


re you ®"ti with the ition you hold? 
Teachers, Anis 1'f b.it an e position you now ho 


ay you to write us. 
WE HAVE NOW OVER 4. 
June) in the South anu West. 


Ss. 
Do you know of a position you do not 


oo POSITIONS (and still they come) for the fall term (Election in 
Salaries ranging from $4u 2000. 


.0U per month to $2000.00 per year. Superintenden- 


cies, Principals, Assistants, etc. For blanks and further information, address as above with Stamp. 





THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Supts. 
Northwest and South, for men, $800 to $2,500 
Register betore the rush. 


Dr. GEO. L. 


; women, $700 to $1,650. 


McCUEN, Treas., Boise City, IDAHO. 


Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
Send stamp for bianks 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Form No, 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 
H, P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY,-:N. Y. 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records 





THE FISK. 


TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Trement Pi., Bostou, Mass.; 6 Clinvon Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bldg., Portland,Ore. 


AGENCIES. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one 


country. Register now if you desire increase of salary or 
have secured positions at double their tormer salaries, 
ing &@ Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


another. Send for Circulars. 


E. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa, 


of the busiest in ap | positions in all parts of the 
romotion. ‘or some of our teachers we 
e have lately been the means of promot- 





THE NEW AMBRICAN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
pony vemmered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 
right place.” 

population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ver tor Fall schools. Address for information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, RoomC. 
PALACE Horet BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


Centre of business near centre of 





Fer targer ‘salaries, or Change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Over 400 on our books at present, and new ones 
, coming in ever them are Super- 
intendencies and Principalships, High School pos- 
j itions, positions tor grade teachers, positions in 
College, Academies, Seminaries, Normal Schools, 
Church Schools, itions for teachers of Art, 
Music. Elocution, Modern Languages, Commer- 
cial branches, Military Tactics, etc. We are now 
very busy introducing teachers to employers, 
an —_ no time to write “ flaming” advertise- 
ments. 
Our Manual, now ready, will give full informa- 
tion as to the extent of our business, Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE BURBAU, RuMHvRST, ILL. 


day. Among 








UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ™ngggee = 


cials wanting teachers for next f erp 
their e awake whe ara’a Of yor 
will si oO now, e cah™ su t e Inted w 
them . this agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 


Send stamp for application blank. 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORE. 


ve al £0 us i noe to 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
verior Siptespore, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
(Son; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
‘m2 or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
“mertican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


’ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD. C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 


TEACHERS eaten 


FICERS, 
e. BREWER. 


S, N®© 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building » ST. PAUL, MiNN 

Good bers recommended to school cers. 


ood places ‘or successtul teachers. Circulars an 
application. . 


Gs TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. Brpaoop, Manager. 
Box 1960. NEW YORE CITY.” 







































Sick. Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sai that ft 
seems almost foolish in arly o' Allow the 
trouble to contifitie. By its to: invigora- 


ting effect'upoti the digestivé organs, Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla readily ‘gives’ relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi. 
tions, by building up thé débilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered ffom sick headache and neu. 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieyed.” W. R. Bass, Wilmington, Ohio 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & €04 Apothecagies, Lowell, Mass. 


‘100 Doses One Dollar 





The, Cod 
That Helps to Cure ’ 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 





tasté of thé ~ 
COD LIVER OIL 
in 





is dissi 


= 


ON 


Of Pure God Liver Oil with } 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND soODa«A. 


The patient suffering from 


) 

CONSUMPTION, ) 
BRONCHITI COUGH, COLD, OR) 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other } 

















PROMPT-—EFFICIENT—BUSINESS-LIKE. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL Bureau. 
Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers seryed without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th 8t:, New York. 





For best ,positions, address; with stamps. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Bast 14TH Street, N, Y, 


WANTED. 


A Partner-with $1,500 to open a 
Manual fabor School in Florida. For 
information apply to 


Dr. C. R. CULLEN, 
307 Adam St., MACON, GA. 


TO BOTANICAL CLASSES: 


A practical botanist wil! furnish freshly gath- 
ered specimens for Analysis, of the 


‘‘ Flora of the Highlands of the Hudson,” 
on reasonable terms, during theseason., Address, 


* PRACTICAL BOTANIST,” 
COLD SPRING, Putnam Co, N. ¥. 


Code an TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 











"| ‘THREE VACATION 
EXCURSIONS w ill 
sail from New Y: unard Steamer ** Gad/7a, 


June 24th, Cunard St er “Servia,” July 4th, Inman 
Steamer “City of New York,” July 8th, to visit Liver 
pool, Chester, Warwick Castle, Shakespeare’s Home, 
Kenilworth, Oxford (the great University town 
LONDON (six days, with three days’ carriage drives’. 
PARIS (six days, with three days’ carriage drives 
Brussels, Antwerp, Edinburgh, Mélrose, bbotsford 
(the home of, Sir Walter Scott),.the celebrated Tro 
sachs, Belfast and Giant's Causeway, Dublin, Killar- 
ney (with its world-renowned lakes), Cork, etc., et. 
with extension to Italy, Germany, The Rhine, _ 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, etc. . Prices, including @ 
necessary expenses: Bahia, 2, $300: 
Section 3, $375. Send for co’ € itinerary of these 
and other tours to Dept. Educational Tours, THOS. 
COOK & SON, 261-262 Broadway, New York. 
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schools are for residents of the State wh« 
to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
‘Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
teach in the Schools of the State. 

Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 


. 


seEtiy 


. APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg toe eure 
one of these schools should apply to his Sc 
Commissioner or City Superiutendent who wil | 
LT ‘superintendent, and fs wil be sent br 
yu) y 

wot the school to which the appointment is 
made. 

MISSION —A yewsen | must be at least 16 | 
a of age good m charaeter, and 
pp at the scho achoo! entered’ in Ath. 
oeticand Grammar. ting that these sub- 


an tose LY 4 of 20 weeks, alsc 
ject pleted in Writing and Spe 
put 


in Geography, ling 

A DIPLOMA from a Lollege, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
school, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be pon ‘in lieu of 
fntrance Examination. 

£XPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 

or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 2 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
szad for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


reetl 


rockport...... .. ..CHas. D. McLean, LL.B 
DD.  Bdingieseosed JAMES M. CAssEeTy, Pu.D 
pe eee James H. Hoose, Pu.D. 
ee F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 

GED cnsce 00. esves Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
Sr PUNE. sec ccescece FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D, 
QROOMER 20008 scoce JAMES M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
CL, cinew Knensn E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
PIRtteDORE ....000000- Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
PE Fecccegscess THos. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from th 
principal of the school where the work was perc 
formed, will be credited with the tollowing sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica! 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





McSHANE BELL FO FOUNDRY, 


Best un Ak d 
for or Churchies, Boho ehoole, i "BELLS 
ES AND BELLS. 


and terms free. oh this paper. 











ERY HUMOR A san ee We AND SCALP 
of infancy and chil hether torturing, 
cooly. crusted, = 
” hair, and every im 
ood, whether a serofulous, 





EV 
| disfiguring, itching _— 
| ply, or blotchy, with loss 0 
| purity of the blood 


or hereditary, is 5 age A x eco 
| nomically cured . SrICURA oe 
| consisting of Curtouna. the oe Skin Qure, 
CUTLCURA SOAP, an exquisite Purifier and 


| Beautifier, and CUTICURA RESOLYENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and of Humer 
Remedies, when the best ns and-ali other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your —= vanes 
| of mental and physieal suffering. 

Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia c iidhood 
| are permanent. 
| Soldeverywhere. Price, C pene p en = Soap, 
| 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared y potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, MSoston” 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood “Diseases.” 
("Baby's skin and scalp purified 1 beau- «= 
<a tified by CuTicuRA Soap 

Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 


matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity, Teacbers and 
school officers can in pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the !a it Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are irectly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH ND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. @th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work, Moderate Plastic filling tor 
broken down ray ve teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL, 



























wre. ET: eon GRANT was 

| sustained for months 

previous to his decease almost wholly by the use of BOVININE: as the following 
letter selected from many others will testify : 


“THE J. B, BusH Manura. Co, :— 


“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, 


“General Grant, was BOVININE 


“and milk; 


and it was the use of this in- 





Write for samples to the National Crayon | 
Co., Phila., S. W., cor. Chestnut & 12th | 
streets, 

A good catalogue is sometimes more in- | 
teresting reading than a poor work of fic- | 
tion even toa non-professional reader. To} 
one concerned in the subject, a well pre-| 

red price-list is quite a treat. Messrs. | 

as. W. Queen & Co.'s catalogue of Chem- 
icai Apparatus is one of the finest and most 
compl+te catalogues of its kind ever pub- | 
lished, and will be found of the greatest | 
interest to teachers and students. _ They | 
will be specially pleased to notice the stock | 
of Excelsior Stereopticons for schools and | 
public entertainments, and lantern slides 
colored and uncolored. 


The Spring, 
Of all seasons in the year, 1s the one for making | 
radical changes in regard to health. During the | 
winter, the system becomes to a certain extent 
clogged with Waste, and the blood loaded witn im- | 
purities. owing to lack of exercise, close confine 
ment in poorly ventilated shops and homes, and 
other causes. This is the cause of the dull! slug- 
| nic tired feeling so general at this season, and 
which must be overcome, ur the heaith may be 
| entirely broken down. Hood's Sarsaparilla bas 
attained the greatest popularity all over the coun- 
try as the favorite Spring Medicine. It expels 
the accumulation oi impurities through 
bowels, kianeys, liver, 
the blood the purity and quality necessary to 
good health and overcomes that tired feeling. 


Teachers and school officers in need of 


the | 
lungs and skin, gives to 





school furniture naturally want to secure 
the very best obtainable. and will 
pleased to have their attention called to the 
American Desk & Seating Co.. 270 Wabash 
avenre, Chicago, who manufacture the 
famous Yale desk, beside all varieties of 
bank, church, school, lodge, and office fur- 
nishings. Write for their catalogues. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINsLOw’'s SOOTHING Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for the ir 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT § 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


and is the 
Sold by Druggists in 
Mrs 
and take no other kind 


| The Italian question will not be fruitless 
if it aches young Americans to love their 
own country and flag better than before. 
There can never be too much talk about 
patriotism or too much encouragement of 
that sentiment in our schools. Every 
school must have a flag. The very best U. 
S. government bunting flags at lowest 
prices are supplied by Messrs. G, W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston. Send for 
their flag catalogue which will tell you all 
about it. 


IMPORTANT. 
Wher visiting New York City, 
press and Carriage Hire. 
rand Union Hotel, opposite 


save Bagyace 
and stop at the 
Grand Central 


t. 
60 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
Beet Mode per day, European plan. 
Modern Convemiences. 
pet Modern Co supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated reilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City 
Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors, 


ARYANS. In very ancient times, so far 
back that history bas no record of it, the 
forefathers of all the principal races of 
Europe and of some of those of Asia lived 
together in the high lands at the upper «nd 

of the River Oxus in Central Asia. Then | 
they forined one people who spoke one 





“comparable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his per- | language and who lived by farming and | 


“sonal memoirs. 
** October Ist, 1885. 


Dr. J. H. Doucuas, General Grant's physician and faithful friend, cordially | | grain in 


“FRED D. GRANT.” 


endorses the above statement regarding BOVINIWE. 








LADIES" 


THE CREATEST nDUGnmanTS 
— KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea one in outage orders. 3% Ibs. Fine 


4 fine WEN Pepintons 


pRest) ur NT TO EVE Cater 


Tea Pmall an rogue of $9 OD this oe ralnaty bargaline 
‘away with and upwards, The most extraord 
ever offered, — the next thirty days. China Tea pete 


with $15 and 
Teas. 





pounds of trash. Thirty 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


5 , —- ona Smo. Volone, 
apan, Im oung Se wee 
Good mixed tea 


A 
el lor Fine Teas. Gne pound of our’ ae 
national reputation for selling Pure 


» orders to introduce our ‘eon New ¢ rep 


© uu, sh Breukfas 

ae ete eon. ‘and 
lquarters nt 
en ‘farther than m three 


P. 0, Box 289. 31 a 3b YeeyStc iY. 


by raising cattle and sheep. They | 
| were not savages, but knew how to build 
houses. 
mills, and to weave cloth, 


| were divided into families, and had some | ‘est prices. 


ideas of government. The word arya, 
which is Sanscrit (the ancient language of | 
the people of India), is supposed to have | 
first meant the same as our word farmer, | 


B | and as farming was at first the most 


respectable buriness it came to mean 
*‘respectable,” or ‘‘honorable.” The 
Aryan nations of Asia are the ancient 
Persians and the high-caste Hindoos—that 
is, the better clas-es of the people of India. 
The Aryan races of Europe are the Celts, | 
Greeks, Latins, Teutons (Germans and 
Scandinavians), Letts, and Slavs. 


Bee 


CURE FOR 


aS 












be | 





Elevators and 
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NEW YORK STATE A A. wey Lay EL annoyances are| 
manifold at t without adding to them | 

imi NFAN TI L the needless irritation of a chalky atmos- he Cu re For 
Normal and Trainiv KINSc phere, choking the throat and lungs of 

"AN? LR teacher and pupils, and powdering their Scrofula was once supposed to be the 

DigeASES clothing from a dusty cloud... School} touch of royalty, To-day, many grateful 

N HOOLS CURED BY- BY officers and teachers should remember that} people Know that the “sovereign remedy” is 

a the National Dustless Crayon is without) Ayer's Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 

1cur a ase, and always gives satisfaction. tive extirpates “the evil” by thoroughly 


eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
bl Consumption, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


ood, catarrh 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer's Sarsa 


parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms. 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I cave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 


Sursaparilla, and the swelling disappeared 
W. F. Kennedy, MeFarland’s, Va 
1 was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo 
“IT was troubled with a sere hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, 1 took six bottles of Ayer's 
3 i | | 
and was cured.”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb 


Prepared by De. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mana, 
Sold by all Druggista ice $1; #ix botties, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Ulive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
aneoinety pure and pos-essing the emollient 
ro erties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 

oulet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocee 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake 
the :mporter, A. KiipsTern, §2 Cedar St., N, Y 

















FLAGS 


for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov’t 


to plough the ground, to | Bunting Flags at the low- 


Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
‘tell you all about it.* 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Halil, BOSTON, MASS. 





» BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


\igof Pure Copper and Tin for Churehes, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


READERS. will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Toe ScHOOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith- 
metics. 

Southworth & Goddard’s Gram- 
mars. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

Brands’ Physiologies. 

Col. Parker’s First and Second 
(Supplementary) Readers. 

Miss Cleveland’s First and Sec- 


ond Primary Readers. 

Number Lessons for Supplemen- 
tary Work. 

Forty Lessons in Punctuation 
and Capitals. 

Smith’s Compend. of U. S. His- 
tory. 

The Scholars’ Gem Book. 





The Scholars’ Spelling Blank. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


et 


NEW AND PRACTICAL, 





WOOD-CARVINC, A MANUAL OF. By Cu4eves G. Lerayp, 
F. R. L.S., M.A. Late Director of the Public Industrial Art School of Phi). 
adelphia. Revised by Jonn Jd. HottzaPFrFreEt, Corresponding Member of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Square 8vo, $1.75. 


Almost the only manual which treats wood-carving in a general and extended sense. It is the firg 
book in which the sw: ep cut, the very soul of all pam | and bold carving, bas ever been descnbed. 

“Tt teacbes the pupil how to use his too:s and material by acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
both; what kind of work he is first to put his band to, and the Joceee moment when he must stay 
his hand and proceed no further, until he is perfected in the rudimentary lessons. Such patient, ey. 
plicit, step-by-step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is indeed the only road to excellence.” 

Privileges of Examination, Introduct Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the T 
furnished on - lication. Full Descriptive Catalogue of this and many other distnguished Text- Books | 
departments of education sent free. Also Miscell Catal of American and Foreign Publications, 4) 
current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, "na'iSostcctere,”* 143-745 Broadway, NY. City 








PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING GLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 


teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 
Dr. 


J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 


in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 
OCirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 





The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 


us to advertise in it. 


WILL IT PAY? 
WHY NOT! 


appointed. 








all? 
change for other 


You have School Books in abundance. 
Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex- 


We doubt it. Now if you don’t write at 


once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis- 


Do you need 


School or Miscellaneous Books, 


Stationery, School Supplies or Cash? Send for * List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 


terms are equitable; our methods are honorable; our deal- 


ings are satisfactory. 


Ask your confreres, 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Holmes New Drawing Series, and Manual. 





WHEELS. 
school. 


Ri 


ad 60 cents. 





We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 


You will want one for your 


And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. 
of our pamphlets, 
tion” or ‘“‘Color In The Kindergarten.”’ 
complete book, 
=. Room,” will cost you a dollar. 
* a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 


Send stamp for either 
“Primary Color Instruc- 
The 
“Color In The School- 
We will mail 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 


@. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plufle and Solid Geometry, 
trooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Montgomery’s Nor, Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


'twre’e Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





TEACHERS 


who intend to work during vaca- 
tion or longer, can make from 


$25 TO OVER $100 A WEEK 


in our business. Address, giving 


age, 
P. O. Box, 2857, General Office, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL | .renmetHORN & 00 
SUPPLIES om, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed for 50 Cents. 


LESSON IN NUMBERS. For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 


Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


HOLMES’ UNIVERSITY 
NEW '25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 C0 
cents; also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’Ss NEW =r 
ERS | ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON, 
READ e DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 


66 & 68 Duane St., 
' Correspondence invited. 


Scudder’s History 











Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., of exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typograpby, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 








ot the United States. 


By Horace E.8cuDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and weil-written Texts 
Division into Periods; a Si tive Method: the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps; Beeutif. 
ustrations; Superior Mec! cal Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher saye — I.i 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS ?& CO., Publishers, 


* & 20 Astor Prace. Now Vor. 864 WashtvaTon St. Roston. 122 & 124 Warace Ave... Caras 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and a in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, pe aeeaenge Sp Juvenai, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 

hon’s Anab each to teachers, $1.80. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, : : 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 
Le" sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of tducation 
453, 465, 457, 459, 461, 463 and Principals of 





No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 






















Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of Schools! 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, a 

and includes an elegant retail store of,7l feet , 

front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many hails, BARNES INES 

warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 

of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of - : 

every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. We willsend you ez- 
The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music press or freight paid, 

lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal end eeelhte be 

system of advertising, mailing of lists and catalogues, guaran © be 

extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- satisfactory: 


pressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the 
door of every Village home, and is a neighbor vo all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 
OR 
12 QTS. BARNES’ 


WRITING FLUID, 





Correspond freely for lists, information or 
musical advice. 





Motion So (25c., $2.28 doz.) Bordman 
For Children. Goiden Boat (sucts.) Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. College Songs (S0cts.) 90 s’gs. | 72,0 


Song Collections. Some hy Vol. I ($1) 50 s’ngs. 


1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 


Solos. ($1) 34 s’ngs. } ls ith 
as giass we Ww 
Piano Collection. Popular Dance Coll't'n teh pes covers, —all for 
3 - Worth 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. $6 $13 00 


Mention ScHOoL 
JOURNAL. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


5 MONTHLY for our pays annually 20 to 
19o0 7d cent. Test us, Tacoma investment 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


My Gir cor. 13th & Ghestanrss,{ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 








